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NOT A GAME, BUT SOME 
SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


Arts ano Decoration Wome Srupy Course 1n IntTERIoR DeEcoraTION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in 


Interior Decoration. 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged 
and simplified from a vast mass of ma- 
terial assembled through years of re- 
search. 


By study in your own home, you will 
learn the various phases of color har- 
mony, design, arrangement, textiles, light- 
ing, period and modern styles. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect 
your personality and taste. Know his- 
torical styles, present day modifications, 
choice of fabrics and accessories. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today! 
As soon as it reaches us we will send you 
our free booklet describing the course in 
detail. You incur no obligation whatso- 
ever. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


CAN YOU- 


1. Identify each of these chairs as to 
period and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories 
to harmonize with them? 


5. Tale any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


You would not expect to derive the fullest 
enjoyment from a great symphony, or an old 
master, without knowing something of the 
motifs behind the finished work. 

To appreciate a symphony, you must know 
something about symphonic form, something 
about the composer, his times, his person- 
ality, his technique, his underlying theme. 

To enjoy the full measure of the beauty 
of a great work of art, you must know some- 
thing of the general school that influenced 
the artist, something about the work of his 
contemporaries, something about form, color 
treatment. 

The same is true of furniture. No matter 
how many fine and costly pieces you may 
examine, or own, you can never hope to 
appreciate them intelligently until you know 
something of their background. 

But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge of 
the subject will bring you, a subject’ which 
is constantly by your side. Wherever you 
turn, there are beautiful interiors offering 
themselves for your enjoyment. The lines of 
a chair, the detail of its carving, the scenes 
its historical background call to your imagi- 
nation, provide a fascination which will 
never allow you a moment of boredom. 

But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. It 
enables you to create a beautiful home for 
yourself, to buy wisely, choosing furnishings 
which will never be “out of style.” And 
should you ever desire it, you will find the 
door open to a delightful career. Here is 
an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, 
and a fascinating path to financial indepen- 
dence. 
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YOUNG CANADA 


By Anne Merriman Peck 


An up-to-the-minute, friendly picture of English- and French-Canadian 
boys and girls throughout Canada—their historic background, dress, 
favorite pastimes, social codes, ideals and aspirations—all sympathetic- 
ally told by the well-known author of Young, Mexico. Illustrated. 
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This unusual book, literally a biography of Money, is packed with 
fascinating information, from the intriguing lore of ancient coins to 
the present-day debt and taxes. Humorous illustrations, by Crockett 
Johnson, add the perfect note of zest to the lively text. Ages 10-17. 
Junior Literary Guild Selection. g $2.00 


A YARD FOR JOHN 


By Eleanor Clymer 
Here is a book that pictures the fulfillment of the desire of every 
little child—to have a place all his own to dig in and a pet to play 
with him. Little John is every American boy, and his are the universal 
adventures of childhood. Colored illustrations. Junior Literary Guild 
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A manipulative surprise book for children, in which the picture 
painted by the little girl Patsy grows from page to page. Little 
readers will have an exciting time guessing what is coming next. 
The aim of the book is to inspire children to creative efforts of their 
own. All in color. Ages 3-6 $1.00 
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AVIATION ANNUAL: 1944 
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Though the fourth edition of Young America’s Aviation Annual, it is 
a completely new book, with a mass of new material to supply the 
immediate need of Young America in its increased air consciousness. 
Text and pictures are up to the minute and cover all the many new 
activities in aeronautics. Profusely illustrated. $2.50 
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THE BAY OF KOTOR 


Kotor, which lies at the 
southern tip of Jugosla- 
via’s_ Adriatic coastline, 
is one of the finest har- 
bors in Europe. It con- 
sists of several large bays 
connected by channels 
and almost landlocked 
within a steep wall of 
mountains. The bright 
green water is very deep 
and the natives boast 
that this bay could float 
the largest navy in the 
world. 
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THIS IS THE STORY of a summer spent in Jugoslavia. Here West 
meets East, and civilization as old as Greece and as young as tomorrow 
passed daily before our eyes. Overlying this is the story of a country cruci- 
fied, racked by pain, scarred and ruined in many of its parts. Some of its 
inhabitants are dead, others are hiding in caves and forests, suffering but 
brave. Jugoslavia will not die nor will the other Balkan countries, but 
in the fiery crucible of war they may lose their internal hates and be fused 
into a United States of the Balkans, able to stand in that brave new world 
of which we dream. 

Before this war came to the Balkans, Jugoslavia lay sleeping quietly along 
the shore of the blue Adriatic. There were internal mutterings when bad 
dreams plagued the sleeper, but outwardly all was peace. Neat white steam- 
ers plied among the islands where the Greeks first pushed the sharp prows 
of their trading boats, founding cities as they went; where later the proud 
argosies of Ragusa vied with the fleets of Venice. Stark, gray mountains 
rise abruptly from the shore and at their feet nestle old walled cities of white 
marble, embowered in sub-tropical trees and flowers. Long, narrow islands 
creep along the shore like a fleet of ships, green with fields and orchards 
which have grown food for the towns on the mainland ever since the 
Venetians cut the forests to make masts for their galleys. 

Now the Adriatic waters are mined; the pirates’ deep turquoise caves 
hold guerilla bands; Slavs fight the Germans hand to hand in the narrow 
streets of cities which were old at the time of the Crusades. Slavs are 
highly proficient in guerilla fighting and have done it ever since they emerged 
in the sixth century from the Pripet Marshes in Poland, where they learned 
to disappear under water and lie undetected for hours, breathing through 
a reed. 

Jugoslavia is about the size of the states of New York and Pennsylvania 
together, but it is a land of infinite variety, ranging from the perpetual 
snows of the Alps to the languorous warmth of the south where life moves 
sleepily among the figs and olives except when the icy wind called Bora 
blows down from Russia. 

About 16,000,000 people live here, the approximate population of New 


; Sarajevo is famous for its mosques from the minarets of which the call of the Croatian peasant women wear costumes of em- 
ee muezzin floats daily. Husref Beg, the finest mosque, is five hundred years old. broidered white linen and home-knit stockings, 


York State plus Connecticut, but all the 
United States together cannot equal the 
colorful display of native types which 
Jugoslavia shows every day. The peasant 
in his embroidered linen shirt and wide 
white trousers, the veiled Moslem woman 
encased in black from head to foot, the 
neat government official in his frock coat 
and the shepherd in his dirty sheepskin 
cape, old Turks in fez and turban, wash- 
ing their feet before they pray, the 
peasant woman in embroidered gown, 
walking barefoot in the furrow as she 
leads the oxen while her husband guides 
his wooden plow, the tall Montenegrin in 
baggy breeches, with an arsenal in his 
belt; all these and more are common 
sights in Jugoslavia. 

The Orient Express whooped loudly 
in the darkness and put us off at a dimly 
lighted station beside a bit of old Roman 
wall. The old man with the lantern spoke 
only Serbo-Croatian, but the magic word 
“taxi” served as our password to a new 
and strange world. The next morning 
when my husband, our two sons and I 
walked out into the sun-washed streets 
of Ljubljana we were no longer aliens. 
It is a charming city, built in the Ger- 
manic style of the eighteenth century, 
with churches everywhere, whose bells 
wake you in the morning with a rosary 
of music. It is the capital of Slovenia, 
up in the far northwest corner of Jugo- 
slavia, where the eastern Alps make their 
last dramatic appearance. Their jagged 
peaks, bedecked with snow, slope down 
through dark green forests to valleys 
where bright blue lakes lie like jewels. 
Against the Austrian skyline rises Trig- 
lav, the triple-headed peak which Slo- 
venians adore, and on the sides of the 
lower mountains are magnificent ski runs 
and jumps. 

Neat villages of clustering Swiss cha- 
lets stand in meadows waist-deep in 
flowers, and some of the friendly peas- 
ants invited us into their houses and 
showed us their treasured chests of holi- 
day costumes. Now these kindly people 
are dead, for some frolicsome Italian 
pilots dropped bombs on the village one 
day, though there was nothing of mili- 
tary importance there. 

Townspeople and peasants in Slovenia 
and Croatia are surprisingly well edu- 
cated; many attend the universities; so 
we were not surprised to be told that 
Ljubljana has more book shops per pop- 
ulation than any city in Europe. As 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
they partook of the culture of Central 
Europe, while the Serbs lived for five 
centuries under the Turkish yoke. This 
is one of the reasons why there is dis- 
harmony between the two parts of the 
country, though they are all Slavs. The 
Croats are Roman Catholics, the Serbs 
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Orthodox; the Croats fought with the 
Central Powers in the last war, the Serbs 
with the Allies; the Serb army was 
almost exterminated and Belgrade, their 
capital, bombed. When these three coun- 
tries combined with Slavonia, Herze- 
govina, Bosnia and Dalmatia after the 
war, to form Jugoslavia, Belgrade was 
made the capital and rebuilt with the 
nation’s tax money, while the Serbian 
King Alexander mounted the throne. 
The Sava River springs from the 
snows of the Slovenian Alps, leaping in 
silver cataracts over precipices where 
the spray rises like smoke among the 
pines, then curves its way eastward 
through a wide fertile valley until it joins 
the Danube at Belgrade. Jugoslavia is 
so covered by a tangle of mountains that 
the roads usually follow the rivers. Two 
of the old caravan routes from the East 
to the Adriatic follow river valleys and 
are now branches of the Orient Express, 
from Belgrade to Constantinople and 
from Belgrade to Salonika and Athens. 
These, with the railroad lines from cities 
on the Adriatic Coast are the best. in- 
vasion routes, as they have been in the 
past. The last one was in September 
1918, when the Allies started at Salonika, 
pushed up the Vardar River valley and 
thence to Bulgaria which they conquered. 
This was the beginning of the end, and 


the Armistice was signed two months: 


later. 

We motored along the excellent road 
which: follows the Sava River through a 
prosperous countryside where peasants, 
both men and women, in spotless white 
embroidered linen were haying, and the 
corn grew tall. Zagreb, the old capital 
of ‘Croatia, is a fine city which we re- 
member best for its great peasant market 
where bright fruits and vegetables were 


polished and arranged like many-colored 


jewels; also for the Gradska Kafana, a 
super-restaurant where we gathered up 
a dozen friends and feasted all evening 
on superbly cooked foods for the price 
of a meal for two in New York. 

Here we turned south toward Bosnia 
and came to a gray Karst country, deso- 
late as the mountains on the moon. 
Nothing grew here except a few shabby 
ferns and a strange thistle plant, all 
blue, which the scrawny goats seemed to 
enjoy. We drove higher among these 
dreary mountains and suddenly we met 
a miracle. From some place up against 
the sky, great quantities of heavenly blue 
water poured down the mountain form- 
ing seven lakes like sapphires strung on 
the silver threads of waterfalls. The 
lakes were overhung by trees and bushes 
like none other on earth, and great lush 
ferns and ribbon grass grew beside a 
thousand waterfalls. These were the 
famous Plitvice Lakes, and we held our 


breaths lest they vanish like a mirage 
before our eyes. 

At Bihac we crossed the old Turkish 
frontier into Bosnia, that ill-starred little 
country which remained under theoretical 
Turkish supervision until Austria boldly 
took it over in 1908. In its capital, Sara- 
jevo, the witches’ brew which had been 
simmering all over Europe, boiled over 
in 1914 with the assassination of Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand of Austria, and 
the continent was afire. 

Here we were in Moslem country. 
Some Turks stayed in Bosnia after the 
Turkish wars, others fled here when 
Mustapha Kemal outlawed the fez, the 
veil, polygamy and Arabic script. When 
the Turks took Bosnia in the fifteenth 
century, they gave the Slavs a choice be- 
tween embracing the Mohammedan re- 
ligion or losing their heads. A large 
number took a practical view of the case 
and became Moslems, with the result 
that many of their descendants, although 
they are pure Slavs, attend the mosques 
and wear Turkish costumes. Usually the 
women go unveiled. 

We saw our first veiled women beside 
the road as we drove past. They scut- 
tled awkwardly along, enveloped in the 
shapeless striped cotton garments which 
the poorer women wear, their faces cov- 
ered completely with those horrible thick 
black curtains. The sight shocked and 
infuriated me. Later we learned that 
the younger girls wore very sheer ones 
and sometimes turned them back alto- 
gether unless they happened to meet a 
priest, when down came the veil. Even 
families so poor that they must live in 
one room divide it into men’s and wom- 
en’s quarters, and a twelve year old boy 
looks for the last time upon his mother’s 
face. 

At the Turkish town of Jajce we heard 
the mid-day muezzin call to prayer. On 
a hill stood the moss-grown ruins of an 
old Turkish fortress. In the town dark- 
peaked roofs of Bosnian houses clustered 
along a crooked street, and above them 
rose the lovely bubble of the dome of a 
mosque beside the slim white pencil of 
its minaret. Exactly at 12:15 the muezzin 
or priest in his robes stepped out on the 
circular balcony near the minaret’s point, 
put his hands over his ears and uttered 
the long, eerie call to prayer. Four times 
he called it, to the four winds of heaven, 
that all the faithful might hear, then 
vanished as silently as he came. 

Up over a breath-taking pass and 
down again, following a river whose 
rocks were pure porphyry, we drove 
through rich farming country, scattering 
flocks of merino sheep before us, until 
we could see the high mountains which 
overlook Sarajevo. 

Sarajevo lies within a deep circle of 


Before the war Novi Sad was an important 

commercial city on the Danube. Most Jugoslav 

towns have churches of several religious groups: 

Roman Catholic, Orthodox Catholic, Moslem 
and Jewish. 


The townsmen of Sinj wear gold decorated cos- 
tumes at their annual celebration of the town’s 
victory over the Turks in the eighteenth cen- 
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The cloister garden of the Franciscan monastery at Dubrovnik is shaded by palms and per- 
fumed by orange blossoms. Nearby, the monks prepare medicines for the poor from the great 
blue and white jars of the oldest pharmacy in Europe. 


mountains as in a giant cup, with the great mosque, the clustered shops of the bazaar 
and the more modern buildings crowded on the valley floor, while the luxurious houses 
of the well-to-do climb the hillsides. Turks love privacy at home, and gracious living, 


‘and their secret gardens are embowered in fruit trees, vines and flowers. 


In the midst of the Bazaar stands the splendid mosque of Husref Beg, five hun- 
dred years old, where all day long the faithful come to pray. The men gather in the 
courtyard around the fountain and slowly wash their faces and beards, their hands 
and upper arms, their feet, in the running water. This is part of the ritual even if they 
have to pay a dinar to some ragged boy to pour water from a gasoline can. Then 
they prostrate themselves on the porch of the mosque with its colorful mosaics, or inside 
on the marble pavement, bowing toward Mecca and touching their foreheads to the 
floor. 

The interior of the mosque, which is said to be one of the three finest in the world, 
is all spaciousness and light, decorated with delicately colored borders taken from the 


tury. 
On Sundays the peasants of Vorlika wear their finest home The palace of Emperor Diocletian extends along the harbor at Split. The 
made costumes: white linen dresses with original designs, or campanile at the right marks the Emperor’s mausoleum which is now used 


embroidered broadcloth suits with buttons of silver and gold. as a church. 
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Koran, for Moslems are forbidden to depict a living creature. 
The priceless rugs from the Orient glow in my memory yet. 
Moslem women, having no souls, may watch the worship from 
a balcony behind a screen. 

As you enter the bazaar you walk straight into the Arabian 
Nights. There is nothing like it this side of Damascus. It is 
a labyrinth of narrow, winding streets, packed solidly with tiny 
open-front shops where busy Moslems sit, each in his dark lair, 
making by hand articles of great beauty. In the streets of the 
silversmiths, of the brassmakers, of the coppersmiths, small fires 
glow and hammers pound out delightful trays and pitchers, 
coffee-sets and kettles. The street of the bakers is fragrant 
with hot crusty loaves, made by housewives and baked in public 
shops in Balkan fashion. In the kafanas men drink cup after 
cup of sweet black Turkish coffee and smoke as they talk. 
Women behind their black veils, buy vegetables and fruits and 
cheese after long haggling over the price, then gossip in a group, 
veil to veil. Mountain men from Albania, six to seven feet 
tall and all muscle, stride about with firewood for sale; teachers 
and lawyers in their white turbans argue over their coffee; 
a holy man or hadji who has made the pilgrimmage to Mecca 


Mostar, the old capital of Herzegovina, is famous for its 
high, pointed bridge with a single span of four hundred 
feet. It was probably built by a Turkish sultan, 
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JUGOSLAVIA’S CAPITAL 


Rebuilt after the destruction caused by World War |, Belgrade 
has again been laid in ruins by German bombs, 


and for this reason may wear a gold turban, stalks alone in pious 
meditation. The bazaar is a thrilling pageant, never to be 
forgotten. 

We drove up the mountainside one night to hear the evening 
call to prayer. The twinkling city lights in the blue dusk 
reflected the stars in the darkening sky; the world held its 
breath. A strong tenor voice floated up from the depths 
singing the long-drawn summons to the faithful; from another 
direction came a rich bass, then from the eighty minarets of 
the town rose a gathering chorus of song; ‘There is no God 
but Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 

For several days we traveled through 
mountains, wild and wooded, with high 
passes and hairpin turns or along rivers 
where floating mills tied up to the bank, 
ground a farmer’s grain then dropped 
down the stream to serve the next cus- 
tomer. Now we came out upon the rich 
Plain of Kossovo meaning Plain of the 
Blackbirds. This is a sacred spot to the 
Serbs, a place of sorrow and rejoicing; 
for here in the summer of 1389 when the 
Turks had already captured two-thirds 
of the Balkan peninsula, a desperate little 
Serbian army stood fast against the Otto- 
man host and died, each man where he 
fell. Murad, the Turkish Sultan, was 
killed, and his tomb still stands in lonely 
state in the midst of the field where he 
died. So began the five black centuries 
of Turkish rule, and the invaders swept 
on to the very gates of Vienna. 

An aqueduct built by Justinian stalks 
across the plain to Skoplje, the largest 
city in South Serbia, which is at present 
suffering an eclipse because Hitler has 
seen fit to hand it over to Bulgaria as a 
gift, together with all that area which , 
has been called Macedonia. This is a | 
bitter pill to the Serbs. The town is 
divided by the Vardar River into a new 
part and an old; on the one side a hotel 
and modern buildings, on the other the 
ruins of a fourteenth century fortress 
looking down upon some delicately beau- 
tiful mosques surrounded by the poverty 
stricken hovels of the poorest Moslems. 
3eyond is a crowded village of gypsies 


who manage to stay at home and work 
for part of the year, but in the spring 
take to the road. The history of Skoplje 
is said to stretch back to 2000 B.C. When 
we were there they were digging up 
bronze age relics and excavating the 
neighboring Roman city of Stobi. Here 


pagan superstitions linger, water buffalo: 


pull the peasants’ wooden plows, women 
spin with distaff and spindle and weave 
their cloth on looms as primitive as those 
of Homeric times. 

All through Serbia we saw old Ortho- 
dox monasteries, many of them fortified, 
which had kept the flame of culture and 
of art alive through the long Turkish 
night. They were hidden away in inac- 
cessible places, high in the mountains or 
on a steep precipice beside a rushing 
river. Decani, the loveliest of all, stands 
at the foot of a wild glen in the moun- 
tains near the Albanian border, sur- 
rounded by the neat farms, orchards and 
vineyards which are the monks’ pride. 
We knocked at the gate in the heavy, 
fortified wall and asked for hospitality. 
Six hundred years old that year, it was 
still offering sanctuary to pilgrims. I 
was the first American woman to spend 
a night there, so it was a rather special 


Jugoslavia’s Dubrovnik was formerly the famous republic of Ragusa, once the rival of Venice. 


occasion. The living and working quar- 
ters surrounded the church, which was 
gloriously beautiful, built of white and 
pale pink marble with delicately carved 
porticoes and a central dome, “a bubble 
blown by the breath of God.” The in- 
terior walls were covered with frescoes, 
lovely in line and glowing with color, 
despite their age, done in the Byzantine 
style but with that alien freshness which 
prompts art critics to say that the Ren- 
aissance in painting flamed up in Serbia 
a hundred years before it did in Italy, 
but was snuffed out by the Turks. 

We swooped up the mountains on a 
good military road and drove all day 
across the top of the world to Monte- 
negro, the brave little country which has 
always defied the world from its eagle’s 
nest in the clouds. Here you meet men 
nearly seven feet tall, lean and with faces 
like eagles’, armed to the teeth as they 
stride along the mountain trails in their 
gorgeous costumes of blue wool em- 
broidered in gold, baggy trousers, knee- 
high boots and little red caps worked in 
gold and black—red for blood spilled for 
Montenegro, black in mourning for Kos- 
sovo, five gold bars for five centuries of 
struggle with the Turks. These people 


THE RAMPARTS OF MEDIEVAL RAGUSA 


are bitterly poor, but they often live a 
hundred years. 

The road down to Kotor is dramatic 
and the views from it are glorious. By 
hair-pin turns, where we felt sure the 
rear wheels were hanging in space, we 
dropped speedily down until the Adri- 
atic spread to the far horizon, a sheet of 
pale blue silk. Here the Bay of Kotor, 
one of the finest harbors in Europe, runs 
inland among the mountains in five large 
gulfs, separated by channels. On the 
shore of the innermost bay, which glowed 
deep emerald in the mid-day sun, we 
found Kotor, a little Venice dreaming 
of her glorious past. 

Sailing north from Kotor on our white 
ship, we passed deep blue caves where 
pirates hid their booty, and above them, 
climbing the steep mountains, elegant 
white villas half hidden in palms and 
pink oleanders. Then suddenly like a 
dramatic picture appeared Dubrovnik, 
the ancient Ragusa, the perfect embodi- 
ment of the medieval city-state, proudly 
withdrawn behind her battlements. There 
she stands, high above the sea, wrapped 
in the safety of her mighty walls and 
heavy round towers which protected her 
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From its harbor ships sailed to the 


Crusades and Ragusan mariners crossed the Atlantic with Columbus or accompanied English and Spanish expeditions in the exploration 


of the new world. Medieval walls still encircle the city. 


THE OLD CAPITAL OF CORSICA 


Corte is dominated by a lofty citadel which was fiercely con- 

tested in Corsica’s many fights for freedom in the past: It was 

the birthplace of the Corsican patriot Paoli who, with his fel- 

low leader, Gaffori, defeated the Italians and became the is- 

land’s first president. When it was under the rule of Genoa, 

the women of Corte took an oath not to marry “in order not 
to give birth to slaves’’. 


Almost all of Corsica is mountainous and some of the peaks are 
more than eight thousand feet high. Calvi is typical of the island 
citadel towns, 


CITIZENS OF SARTENE 


The industrious and encyclopedic Baedeker—who pro- 
vided so much information for the war lords, Gestapo and 
gauleiters of Nazi Germany—characterized the Corsi- 
cans ‘‘as distinguished by bravery, love of freedom, sim- 
plicity of manners, and hospitality, virtues which usually 
characterized a vigorous and primitive race.” These 
men live in the town of Sartene near which several hun- 
dred Germans were captured. - 


THE recent capture of Corsica marks a new and significant stage in the 
re-conquest of France. It demonstrated brilliantly the courage of the French 
underground; it demonstrated what partisan fighters can accomplish there, 
as well as in all other occupied European countries, if they are backed by 
the forthright and unequivocal aid of the Allied forces. Poorly armed and 
without uniforms, the Corsican patriots rose spontaneously against their Nazi 
oppressors and less than twelve thousand men held in check eighteen thousand 
German troops equipped with the best modern weapons until the arrival of 
French and American troops made complete victory possible. The best, or 
the least, that can be said of the Italian soldiers is that they did not attempt 
to prevent the popular uprising. 


Immediately after the victory the National Front including all loyal parties 
from the right to the left organized a new government and appointed new 
administrators to supplant the Vichyites who will be tried for treason. The 
elections of each commune in Corsica are held in the open air, like those of 
ancient Greece. In this manner, frankly, speedily and) without any political 
chicanery, the Corsican people chose their new representative from those brave 
men and women who had proved their patriotism and their merit during the 
three years of Nazi terror, 

The Corsicans are an Iberian race and their history is a long record of their 
struggle for freedom. After the fall of Rome, Vandals, Byzantines, Ostro- 
goths and Franks struggled for the possession of the island. In 1300 the 
Genoese attained supremacy which they retained until the eighteenth century. 
But their rule was continually challenged by a long series of revolts and insur- 
rections lead by many remarkable guerilla warriors whose exploits are cele- 
brated in many native ballads. Finally, after many vicissitudes, Corsica 
became part of French territory during the revolution of 1789. Great Britain 
occupied the island for a short time in 1815, but since then its history has. 
been part of the history of France. \ 


Enthusiastically united behind de Gaulle, Corsica will be in the vanguard 
during the final struggle for the reestablishment of the French Republic. 


CORSICA-GATEWAY TO FREE FRANCE 


Photographs from Camera Clix 
The fortress town of Bonifacio is situated on a rocky 


cliff overlooking the sea. It was founded in the ninth 
century by the Tuscan chief after whom the town 
was named. 
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FABULOUS BIRDS 
OF AUSTRALIA 


by Winifred Heath 
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The Australian brolga, or native 
companion, is a stately bird, light 
grey in color, with long legs, neck 
and bill. These birds gather in 
small groups, march in military 
formation and perform curious 
dances which the aborigines imi- 
tate in their “‘corroborees.”’ 


Australian News and Information Bureau. 


AUSTRALIA HAS an immense and fascinating feathered population, rang- 
ing in size from-the emu to the midget emu wrens and the weebill, a tree tit 
who measures about three inches. The report once went forth that Australia’s 
birds were songless, but as one annoyed Australian remarked, the person who 
made that remark must have spent his time in a sound-proof cell. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, for the wonderful fern gullies, the vast bush 
and the great gum forests are all of them musical with the singing of the 
birds. Many of them are extremely gifted mimics and ventrilequists. They 
are, in fact, a most original company. 


One of the world’s most beautiful and 
accomplished birds is the menura, or lyre- 
bird, a native of Australia which seems 
to be more than a mere fowl. This bird 
has a remarkable original repertoire and 
is an even more efficient mimic than our 
own mocking bird. He builds himself a 
mound from which to pour forth his mel- 
ody, just as our mocker hunts the tip of 
the tallest tree or a telephone pole. His 
dance is as marvellous as his voice, and 
the display of his shimmering harp- 
shaped tail one of the loveliest pictures in 
all nature. Both the song and dance of the 
menura have been broadcasted far and 
wide. 

Another highly original avian character 
is the kookaburra, a giant kingfisher more 
popularly known as the laughing jackass. 
There is more power than music to his 
vocalizing and he seems to take a malici- 
ous delight in the troubles of his unfeath- 
ered brethren. One traveler reports that 
when he got all mixed up with an ant heap 
two kookaburras on a branch above him 
laughed their heads off. There are other 
small and lovely members of the king- 
fisher family, a blue kookaburra and the 
little azure kingfisher which wings its 
way up and down the streams of Aus- 
tralia and is well known to anglers. 

Another native of Australia and a bird 
of parts is the native companion, or 
brolga, who goes in for a kind of com- 
munity dance with a goose-step which the 
aborigines copy in their own “‘corro- 
borees.” His call is a deep, trumpet-like 
note and his powerful wings carry him 
very high in the air. Sometimes across 
the sugar fields of Western Australia a 
company of brolgas may be seen making 
their way, slowly, stately and in single 
file. 

Australia’s only stork is the black- 
necked, solemn-faced jabiru, popularly 
known as the policeman bird. Like his 
distant relative the brolga, Australia’s 
only crane, the jabiru has his lighter mo-. 


The kiwi, a native of neighboring New Zealand, is a rare, flightless 


creature with nostrils at the end of its maxilla. 


ments in which he loses all his dignity 
and executes some very fantastic steps. 

Exclusively and proudly her own is the 
beautiful black swan for which the river 
on which the city of Perth is perched was 
named. One of the loveliest sights in 
this unique and wonderful island-con- 
tinent isa flock of black swans flying high 
as they travel northward in mighty hosts. 

There are several eagles, the largest 
being the wedge-tail, which is said to be 
the world’s largest true eagle. There are 
a dozen kinds of owls, headed by the 
“powerful owl” whose unearthly, blood- 
curdling cry has given him the name of 
death bird. One listener declared that 
the cry of the powerful owl was a com- 
bination of screaming kookaburras and 
the shrieks of a demented woman—not 
pleasant to hear in the utter night silence 
of the bush. 

A queer member of the avian family is 
the frogmouth whose name explains him. 
Scientifically he is a pogardus and popu- 
larly he is known as the mopoke. How- 
ever, the true mopoke is an owl whose 
correct name is boobook. The cries of 
the two birds rather resemble each other, 
hence the confusion. However, the nam- 
ing of Australian birds has led to a lot 
more mix-ups. The white settlers prob- 
ably pined for birds of their own land 
and so gave familiar names to strange 
birds without taking the trouble to find 
out whether they were ornithologically 
correct. 

Australia has three flightless birds— 
the emu who with the kangaroo upholds 
the shield on Australia’s coat of arms; 
the cassowary and a very small and 
charming member of the penguin family, 
a wistful little chap in a blue suit known 
as the fairy penguin, and deserving the 
name. The emu male does all the work 
of bringing up the young, even to hatch- 
ing the eggs and caring for the cute 
striped babies. His wife has no use for 
domestic chores. It is much the same 
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mouth is obvious. 


Australian News and Information Bureau. 
Why this creature is called the frog 
Scientists use the 
less descriptive term, pogardus. 


in the cassowary family, but since there 
are usually two eggs in the nest and two 
babies running around at the same time, 
the mother -has to do her bit whether she 
will or no. 

Petrels, gulls and terns abound, with 
the stately albatross a frequent visitor to 
Australian shores, one species nesting on 
an islet in Bass Strait. The smaller alba- 
trosses are known to the sailors by the 
quaint name of molly hawks and one of 
them lords it over the rest of the birds 
on Albatross Rock in Bass Strait. Oddly 
enough it is known as the shy or white- 
capped species, whereas it is a bird which 
stands on its rights and permits no in- 
vasion of the rookery. 

The cape petrel named “pintado” by 
early Portuguese visitors frequents the 
southern seas and follows in the wake of 
vessels. 

Among Australia’s bird wonders are 
the mound builders who discovered the 
advantages of the temperature-regulated 
incubator long before man did—probably 
before man even got here. They keep 
their mounds at a regular degree of heat, 
around ninety degrees Fahrenheit and 
also sufficiently moist; and in this way 
assure friable egg-shells through which 
the young can easily make their way even 
when they are far underground. For- 
tunately the young mound-building birds 
are husky little creatures and soon make 
their way up to the surface without any 
parental aid. There are three of these 
birds: 

The Mallee fowl, handsomest of them 
all, also known as the lowan; the jungle 
fowl or megapode, and the scrub turkey, 
known in earlier days by the horrific name 
of wattled talegallus. The most am- 
bitious builder is the megapode who 
makes a mound fifteen feet high and 
fifty feet around; there is the record of 
one mound which measured one hundred 
and fifty feet around the base. 

Australia is particularly rich in pigeons, 


Austrahan News and Information Bure 
There are three hundred known va- 
rieties Of parrots in Australia. This is 

the sulphur-crested cockatoo, 
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A WHITE EMU 


The emu is the largest of all birds, 
averaging six feet in height. Un- 
like the ordinary emu, which is 
grey-brown in color, this emu is 
white, It belongs to the Zoological 
Gardens in Brisbane. 


and Information Bureau. 


Australian News 
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LAUGHING JACKACS bBIKDS 


The term “laughing jackass’ has been well earned by this most 

malicious and irreverent of Australian birds. The kookaburras, to 

give them their proper name, have a cry that resembles sardonic 

laughter and they appear to take excessive pleasure in the mis- 
fortunes of their unfeathered friends. 


Australian News and Information Bureau. 


THE CASSOWARY 


Slightly smaller than the 
emu, the cassowary posses- 
ses powerful limbs and in- 
mer toes armed with long 
claws. It has a horny, hel- 
met-like protuberance on 
the crown of its head. 


with many beautifully colored fruit 
pigeons, and a bird with an iron digestion 
who enjoys the tough, fibrous covering 
of the nutmeg and so is known as the nut- 
meg pigeon. A lovely and sweet disposi- 
tioned bird is the bronzewing with four 
rows of metallic colors on its wings. 
There is also a fine plumed pigeon and a 
spinefex pigeon who like his cousin the 
nutmeg has excellent digestive powers 
and dines on the wiry spinefex grass. A 
lovely creature is the peaceful dove, also 
known as the doodoo from his soft per- 
sistent call. 

One of Australia’s earliest names was 
the “Land of Parrots” and it still lives 
up ‘to that title for it has nearly three 
hundred known varieties—is in fact head- 
quarters of that colorful clan, with ex- 
clusive rights on the chattering and amus- 
ing, beautifully colored cockatoo. Head- 
ing the list is the black palm cockatoo— 
but it is not exclusively Australian. 
There are four which are also dis- 
tinguished by variously colored tail-bands. 
The galahs, or rose-breasted cockatoo, 
lovely to see in great flights. The lemon- 
breasted and the rare pink and white 
Mitchell cockatoo are two other lovely 
birds. There is also a cockatoo-parrot 
or cocaktiel, a dainty, softly colored little 
bird. 

The parrots are a host in themselves 
ranging from the tiny fig parrot to the 
magnificent king with gorgeous scarlet 
head and breast. Another beauty is the 
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THE SATIN BOWER BIRD 


The satin bower bird is 

plumaged in blue with a 

satiny sheen. In making its 

nest it utilizes everything it 

can find which is blue in 
color. 


New York Zoological Society. 


red-wing who comes in shades of greens 
and dark blues with a spot of brilliant red 
on each wing. The honey or brush- 
tongue parrots make a color symphony of 
red, yellow and blue. The little budger- 
eegah parrots, or love-birds, are much 
more brightly colored in their native land 
than the pastel-tinted birdlets we see in 
this country. 

A good place to see the parrot family at 
its best is at the water-holes of the dead 
heart of Australia, which is not so dead 


as some people think. Here the parrots 
come early in the morning and the little 
budgereegahs whirl around the water hole 
literally in thousands, along with great 
hosts of other parrots and cockatoos, 
their plumage flashing in the bright sun 
—a glorious sight to see. 

Another splendid bird is a member of 
the paradise family—the rifle bird, plum- 
aged in deep purple, head and breast 
feathers soft green. He has the odd 
habit of decorating the nest with snake 
skins. A second rifle bird comes in the 
deep blue of an old church window, 
touched softly with red; the neck of gold 
and the black body having the sheen and 
brightness of black satin—or as one more 
prosaic soul has it of “new black coal.” 

Australia is largely blessed with cuck- 
oos—the largest being known as the 
coo-ee from his friendly call. His right- 
ful name is the koel and he has the charm- 
ing habit during courting days of pre- 
senting his lady love with the brightest 
flower petal he can find. 

Largest of this family is the channel 
bill who sometimes measures twenty-four 
inches in length; known sometimes as the 
flood or rain bird because his loud ‘call 
usually heralds some sort of bad weather. 
There is one member of the Australian 
cuckoo family who is an honest bird 
which builds its own home and brings up 
its own young. He is called, for reasons 
unknown, the “swamp-pheasant” or cou- 
cal and has a call which sounds like 
“water produced from a narrow-necked 
bottle’”—one of Australia’s many odd 
bird sounds. 

Now we come to what is probably the 
world’s most unique, cultured and alto- 
gether delightful avian family—the bower 
birds. 

At the head of the list stands the satin 
bower bird a sleek, handsome little chap 
plumaged in a dark blue which looks al- 
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It was in galleons of this kind that Portuguese 
navigators carried out their brilliant exploits in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
VASCO DA GAMA 


The tower of Belem, not far 
from Lisbon, marks the spot 
from which Vasco da Gama 
set forth on his memorable 
expedition in 1497 and to 
which he returned in 1499. 
It was this expedition which 
rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope and discovered a new 
route to India. 


TINY PORTUGAL'S FAR- 
FLUNG EMPIRE 


by H. Felix Kraus 


PORTUGAL IS SLIGHTLY SMALLER than the state of Virginia. It has an area 
of only 35,000 square miles and a population of only 7,500,000. Yet it was once the 
leading colonial power of the world, and today it is still fifth in colonial possessions. 

Doubtless its geographical position at the westernmost tip of Europe was largely re- 
sponsible for her early dreams of maritime expansion. Much of the credit for Portu- 
gal’s achievements must go to Prince Henry, Infant of Portugal. It was he, “The Navi- 
gator,” as the Portuguese have ever since called him, who founded a ‘“‘Sea-Academy” 
on the famous rock of Sagres. Attracted by the Prince’s vigorous personality, sea- 
farers, astronomers, cartographers, adventurers and scientists came from all corners 
of the known world to try their good fortune. 

Each year Henry sent out his frail ships to the west coast of Africa with orders to 
sail as far south as possible, and in 1441 the first results were seen: shipments of cap- 
tive Negroes arrived and the first cargo of African gold from which the pious Portu- 
guese, who always sailed under the sign of the Cross, molded a monstrance which can 
still be admired in Lisbon. 

In 1486 Bartolomeu Diaz rounded a cape far down in frightful Africa, which he 
christened Cape of the Tempests. When we compare the nautical apparatus on 
which he relied and the bewildering array of instruments without which no ship would 
set sail today, his was no small triumph. The king later changed the name to Cape of 
Good Hope, feeling nothing that flew a Portuguese flag could suffer from evil influ- 
ences. 

In 1493 a Genoese sailor, Christopher Columbus, put into Lisbon harbor, returning 
from a long voyage he had undertaken under the colors of the king of Castille. His 
ragged companions spread wild tales of strange red men they had seen and of treasures 
of gold and jewels. Although the Portuguese noblemen could gain no coherent picture 
from their mad ramblings, they disliked the idea that any important discovery should be 
made under any other flag than that of Portugal. Thus they sought to prevail upon the 
king to do away with this undesirable company and so keep from the world any know- 
ledge of their possible deeds. King Joao II, the Good King, however, did not follow 
their advice ; instead he sent out a war-fleet to forestall any possible Spanish aspirations 
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THE HEROIC AGE OF NAVIGATION 


In the course of one century Portugal discovered and explored nearly two-thirds of the inhabited globe. The routes of the 


for aggrandizement. War was imminent 
between the two Iberian powers. Only 
after protracted negotiations did the 
Spanish Pope, Alexander VI, succeed in 
having both countries divide the world 
between them without resorting to battle. 
It is amusing today to recall the settle- 
ment authorized by the Pope. Portugal 
was to ‘thave all lands which might be dis- 
covered east of a line drawn from the 
Arctic pole to the Atlantic, at a distance 
of 370 leagues west of Cape Verde. Spain 
received the lands discovered west of this 
line. Columbus’ exploits threatened Port- 
ugal’s Maritime supremacy and for that 
reason King Manuel sent out Vasco da 
Gama, a nobleman and able navigator, to 
Africa on a great expedition of discov- 
ery. The start was impressive and the 
nation seemed to sense the great glory to 
come from this enterprise. The entire 
clergy participated, the priests marching 
in costly red robes, chanting hymns and 
prayers while the entire population of 
Lisbon looked on in ecstasy. Da Gama 
took two sloops of war in wise anticipa- 
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great Portuguese navigators are indicated on this map. 


tion of trouble, and a supply ship, man- 
ned by crews of altogether one hundred 
and sixty men, ten of whom were paroled 
jailbirds. When the festivities on the 
shore reached their climax the astonished 
spectators realized that Da Gama, afraid 
his men might be overcome by sentiment 
and refuse to leave, had slipped out of 
the ‘harbor. 

For twenty-six long months the ships 
and their crews battled with adverse 
winds and heavy seas. They reached In- 
dia in 1497 and returned to Lisbon in 
1499 after suffering terribly from famine 
and exposure, Only a third of the original 
members of the expedition returned. The 
others, da Gama’s brother among them, 
had all died. Yet the expedition had fi- 
nally established, and surpassed, Prince 
Henry’s vision of colonial expansion on 
the southern continent, and thad repaid 
sixty-times the expenses of the voyage, 
with the rich cargo of spices and sweet- 
woods which it brought back. The ex- 
pedition’s deeds and adventures were to 
become the subject of most famous epic 


in the literature of their country Cam- 
oens’ Os Lusiadas. 

When Pedro Cabral was sent out to 
strengthen Portugal’s hold on her Afri- 
can outposts, wind and fate blew him 
far off his course so that one sunny 
morning in May of the even year 1500 
he found his flimsy caravels on a strange 
shore, not indicated on his maps, four 
thousand kilometers west of his destina- 
tion. He named the strange place “Earth 
of the Holy Cross” and tried to get away 
from it, not knowing that “Brazil” would 
shortly become Portugal’s most cherished 
possession. Cabral nevertheless could not 
complain of his ill luck, for these chance 
winds had blown him “right into the 
pages of history, hand in hand with Da 
Gama.” Finally he reached Africa, but 
while trying to return to his homeland he 
lost his course again and this time found 
himself on a vast island two hundred and 
forty miles off the African east coast, 
later called Madagascar. 

It was also a Portuguese, Ferdinand 
Magellan, who won the eternal glory of 
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achieving what Columbus had longed all 
his life for, the circumnavigation of the 
globe. However, Magellan did not reach 
home with this ships; he was killed on the 
islands which are today known as the 
Philippines. 

Exulting in his glory Don Manuel, 


cousin of Good Joao, created for himself- 


a fitting title: “King of Portugal and of 
the Algarves, of the Near and Far-Off 
Seas of Africa, Lord of Guinea, Mighty 
Conqueror and Lord of Commerce in 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and China.” 
And he ordered the magnificent convent 
of Hyeroniums to be built in gratitude to 
the Almighty, for extending his empire 
all over the seven seas. The splendid 
building was to stand on the seashore 
near Lisbon from which Da Gama had 
sailed and it became a masterpiece of the 
“Manuelin” style, Portugal's unusual 
contribution to architecture. 

While Portugal was thus at the peak 
of her maritime might and gold-laden 
ships arrived regularly at her harbors 
two jealous competitors tried to challenge 
her naval supremacy: Turkey and Egypt. 
Their armadas could be held in check 
only as long as the country was internally 
strong. Yet when king Sebastiao opened 


This girl is a native of Angola, Portugal’s 
largest colony. It is twenty-two times the 
size of the mother country. 


a foolhardy campaign against the infidel 
of Morocco he almost annihilated his own 
country. The Portuguese suffered a 
dreadful slaughter and the king disap- 
peared. Seven pretenders sprang up and 
while they fought among themselves for 


the throne, Philip of Spain seized the 
prize for himself. Portugal then en- 
tered upon the “dark ages” of her history 


and for the next sixty years was under - 


Spanish captivity. Spain was so bloated 
with the treasures of her own new empire 
in America that the possessions of Portu- 
gal were utterly neglected. The com- 
munications with the mother country and 
the colonies ceased and fort after fort 
fell away and dropped into alien hands. 

At this time there languished in a debt- 
or’s prison of Lisbon a Dutch sailor, Cor- 
nelius Hutman, who dreamed of estab- 
lishing a Dutch empire. Knowing of the 
chaotic condition of , Portugal’s Asiatic 
lands he felt the time to be ripe and suc- 
ceeded in persuading some of his richer 
compatriots in the Dutch colony of Lis- 
bon to pay his debts and finance an expe- 
dition. On the basis of his reports the 
mighty Dutch East Indies Company was 
established in 1602. To add to Portugal’s 
difficulties the Dutch, who had in the 
meantime also founded the West Indies 
Company (which financed the settling of 
our own New Amsterdam) attacked in 
Brazil too. 

In 1640, through an uprising, Portugal 
rid herself of ‘protective’ custody by 


The Japanese are now the masters of this 
young man of Timor, part of Nippon’s loot 
in the East Indies. 


Spain. Brazil had already fallen, but it 
was a difficult problem for the Dutch who 
wreaked the same cruelties upon the na- 
tives as some Portuguese commanders 
had done in Africa. Consequently they 
were willing to return the country to the 


The two top pictures at the 

right show natives of Angola; 

the bottom picture, a Chinese 
dignitary of Macao. 
Drawings by Eduardo Malta 
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Ferdinand Magellan commanded the vessels which 
made the first voyage around the world. 


Portuguese upon payment of eight million guilders. Still, Brazil 
turned out to be a bargain for Portugal and it was her most 
cherished possession until a revolution in 1822 brought about 
its independence. 

During Portugal’s captivity the Dutch had taken Java and the 
Moluccas, Bengal and other East Indian lands, Sumatra, Batavia, 
Ceylon and ports on the Indian coast. Protestant England had 
destroyed some of her forts in Africa and retaken Ormuz for 
the Turks. Yet what remained was largely kept until today, 
thanks to the naval help of Great Britain, as during World War 
I. On October 9, 1939 at a crucial time in world history and a 
dangerous moment for England in particular, General Carmona, 
President of Portugal, said: “. .. I desire to express in the pres- 
ence of the nation’s representatives the particular pleasure which 
I experienced from the invitation to me by His Majesty King 
George to yisit the Union of South Africa, a nation that is both 
our neighbor and our friend, with whom we maintain the inti- 
mate relations which have for centuries been established with 
Great Britain. It was in Europe that the age-old alliance between 
Portugal and Great Britain was cemented; but it is in Africa 
that territories that form integral parts of Portugal and the 
British Commonwealth lie side by side.” 

The best known Portuguese possessions are the islands of 
Madeira and the Azores. Both are viewed by the Portuguese as 
part of the mainland. However, Major George Fielding Elliot 
and others are inclined to view them as belonging to the Western 
Hemisphere. For a time after 1939 when the Pan American 
Airways Clipper service between America and Europe was ini- 
tiated, Horta on the Azores was the only stop between the two 
continents. President Roosevelt’s mention of the Azores in one 
of his early fireside chats caused cold shudders of fear to run 
down the spines of the Portuguese. They were sure that any 
American occupation of the islands (they served as American 
bases in 1918) would bring an immediate German invasion of 
Portugal herself and thousands of soldiers were sent to the 
Azores. Recently, however, Portugal granted Great Britain the 
right to use the Azores as an air and naval base. 

Being so near to America many natives of the Azores came to 
the States. Many made money and returned to their green 
islands. Some of them were in California at the time of the gold- 
rush, others went to work as meat packers in Rio, as fishermen in 
New England or as carriers of coffee bags in Santos. 

Madeira’s production of its famous embroideries meant in 
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normal times an annual exports of $10,000,000 to the United 
States alone, while its wine trade amounted to about 700,000 
gallons. Madeira is well known for its superlative beauty and 
has attracted many prominent visitors, among them the ex- 
emperor of Austria, Charles I. 

Angola on the African west coast, discovered in 1482, is 
Portugal’s most important property today. It has an area of 
770,000 square miles, more than five times the area of Cali- 
fornia, or twenty-two times the surface of the mother country. 

The white settlers consist mostly of Portuguese and some 
Dutch in the interior regions. South of the Congo river, the 
Portuguese, in the early fifteenth century gained control of in- 
hospitable Damaraland and through their untiring efforts as 
Knights of Christ Christianity was soon adopted in the native 
kingdom. 

Sao Paulo de Luanda, Angola’s capital, lies in Lobito Bay. 
Founded in 1576 it still is a little port city of some twenty 
thousand people. Some time ago Nova Lisboa was designated 
as capital, but it was expensive to move administrative appa- 
ratus and Luanda remains the virtual capital. Angola has the 
highest number of Europeans of any spot on the African west 
coast. A comparison shows that the percentage of whites in 
the Portuguese tropical and equatorial possessions is six times 
as high as in the British, French and Belgian colonies. Portugal’s 


VASCO DA GAMA 


A great traveler himself, the great Portuguese 

poet Luiz de Camoens celebrated the 

achievements of Portugal’s navigators in his 
epic poem, Os Luciadas. 


The famous discoverer of 
the sea route to India, 
who lived from 1469 to 
1524, made Portugal the 
leading colonial power of 
the world and his achieve- 
ments take rank with 
those of Columbus. 


ALFONSO DE 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Alfonso de Albuquerque 
was one of the great 
captains of India. Por- 
tugal lost many of her 
most valuable Eastern 
Possessions to the Dutch 
during the years that 
Portugal was under Span- 
ish domination, 


population is only 7,500,000, colored 
people included, while England, France 
and Belgium have to draw from 90,000,- 
000 whites alone. 

Luanda used to be the chief center of 
the slave trade between the Portuguese 
West Africa and Brazil and other Amer- 
ican lands. Eight years after Brazil’s 
declaration of Independence, in 1830, 
slave trading was stopped and the Bra- 
zilian “traders” ‘turned towards the 
development of Angola’s rich agri- 
cultural possibilities. Today Angola pro- 
duces more than 600,000,000 pounds of 
sugar cane a year, coffee and maize, 
fruits and vegetable oil, and its products 
are of great help to a Portugal now cut 
off from the world’s markets by two 
blockades. The southern highlands are 
currently producing excellent orange 
crops of the best Mediterranean quality 
and Angola’s fishing industries are as 
well developed as those of Portugal her- 
self, “the country of the sardine.” <A 
United States company has very recently 
contracted for all Angola’s tuna fish out- 
put so that we can expect tuna fish on the 
American market for the first time since 
the Japanese tuna disappeared here. Vast 
possibilities are foreseen for tanning, milk 
products, paper pulp and cattle raising. 
Besides this the diamond production has 
been stepped up and all of it goes now to 
the Diamond Corporation, Ltd. in Lon- 
don which has bought the entire amount 
for the war effort of the United Nations. 

While the Germans held a protectorate 
over South Africa they for years eyed 
Angola longingly as a potentially rich field 
for commercial and political “Durchdrin- 
gung”’ (penetration) and only their post- 
war loss removed adjacent Angola from 
possible invasion. 

San Thomé and Principe (Island of the 
Prince) are two little islands in the Gulf 
of Guinea, of five hundred and seventy 
square miles size respectively. They are 
places blessed with rich tropical vegeta- 
tion, paradises for the hunter, where tor- 
rents of glittering water tumble through 
narrow, dark-green valleys. In San 
Thomé the Portuguese have carried on 
remarkable agricultural experiments. 
Thomé used to furnish one sixth of the 
cocoa needs of the world, but it lost out 
to England’s gold coast colonies. Only re- 
cently with the enormously rising demand 
has it come to the fore again. This master- 
piece of colonial organization boasts of 
sixty hospitals for a population of sixty 
thousand souls. And one of the secrets of 
present-day Portuguese administration is 
the conviction that the natives have souls 
too. It may be that the long and intimate 
acquaintance with colored peoples since 
the days of the earliest fifteenth century 
fostered this attitude which caused the 
Portuguese to become exceedingly liberal 


WARRIOR OF MOZAMBIQUE 


Mozambique, Portugal’s second largest colony, is inhabited largely by members 
of various Bantu tribes, the most important of which are the Makwa. The 
few white inhabitants are Portuguese and English. This is one of the native 
chieftains wearing his feathered headdress and necklace for a special ceremonial, 


in dealing with racial problems. They 
have no delusions about ‘‘pure races” and 
“racial superiority.” The number of 
mixed children is very high, even in Lis- 
bon. No one regards a colored man as in- 
ferior merely because of his pigmentation. 

This attitude prompted the colonial ad- 
ministrations to erect schools in the 
colonies where native professors are be- 
ing educated, a consideration which is 
bound to give the population a feeling of 
deep satisfaction, and it saves the home 
government a lot of trouble in times of 
emergency. 


Mozambique, the second-largest oi 
Portugal’s colonies, was founded by Da 
Gama on his second expedition in 1502. 
It comprises about 500,000 square miles 
and has a population of 4,000,000. There 
are no high plateaus for white coloniza- 
tion, but in the south, near the capital, 
Lourengo Marques, (recently visited by 
Archbishop Spellman of New York), the 
climate is agreeable. Its great hunting 
park enjoys international fame among 
big-game hunters. Its animals range 
from the rhinoceros to the yellow and 


(Continued on page 34) 
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THE LITTLE GIANT 
OF AMERICAN RIVERS 


by Dorothy Cleaveland Salisbury 


BEEHIVE COKE OVENS 


With the enormously increased demand for coke to 

help make the armaments of war, the beehive coke 

industry has sprung into renewed life and long rows 

of ovens have appeared throughout the coal fields. 

Beehive ovens are built of earth covered bricks with 

a circular vent in the roof. Unfortunately, they waste 
important by-products. 


Dorothy Cleaveland Salisbury 
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WHAT IS THE BUSIEST waterway on this con- 
tinent? No, not the mighty Mississippi, not the 
age St. Lawrence, not even the Ohio, but the 
ttle known Monongahela. In the 128 miles from 
its beginni the confluence of the Tygart and 
West Fork, above Fairmont, West Virginia, to its 
union with the Allegheny at Pittsburgh to form the 
Ohio, the Monongahela from the days of the Indian 
canoes to the Diesel engine towboats of today, has 
I ttery of supreme importance. 
, the River of the Falling Banks 
it, to distinguish it from the AL 
oughiogheny, and the Ohio, whose 
fi tween fairly even and uc 
1¢ Monongahela, on the other hand, 
its peed course, winds for its entire ek 
among the western foothills of the Alleghenies. 
High raobling igs. rise precipitously 250 to 400 
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from. the water’s edge to bound the outer rim 

of the curves. These bluffs, of soft shale and 
sandstone and earth, with occasionally a coal seam 
mposed on beds oi clz E 
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OF PITTSBURGH PA. 


1g Waiter 
a Ne feet “deep at 
hills are green with 
ocust, walnut and sycamore. 
odbine hang their heavy draperies 

Close to the 
alders. In the 
the crimson oi 


GOING DOWN WITH A TOW 


The eight hundred horsepower 
steamboat Homesiead with her 
big paddle wheel kicking the 
water is an impressive sight as 
he noses her six thousand tons 
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red-bud or Judas tree and with the white 
of dogwood. In the fall the varying 
greens give place to gold and russet, 
picked out with touches of scarlet on su- 
mach and woodbine. 

In its natural state, the river was a suc- 
cession of still pools joined by shoals and 
rifles. Even the shallow-draft flatboats 
of the pioneers had difficulties at low 
water in navigating it. So man early be- 
gan to improve the river. The first at- 
tempts were merely the building of chutes 
or wing-walls around the most trouble- 
some spots. In the “Canal Era” the first 
locks and dams were erected. Later the 
federal government assumed the responsi- 
bility and the Monongahela became the 
first federally improved and operated 
waterway in its entirety. In 1889 the 
system_of locks and dams was completed, 
rendering the river navigable at all sea- 
sons, except on the few days when high 
water floods the locks, from Fairmont, 
West Virginia, to Pittsburgh. There are 
now thirteen dams and locks in operation. 

Along both sides of the river lie some 
of the most extensively worked and rich- 
est bituminous coal fields in the country. 
On the banks of the river and its tribu- 
taries appear outcroppings of the famous 
Pittsburgh seam which at places reaches 
seven feet in thickness. Even before the 


American Revolution, the outcrops of coal 
along the Monongahela and its streams 
had attracted attention. The soldiers at 
Fort Pitt dug coal from the cliff opposite 
the fort and so called the bluff now 
known as Mount Washington, Coal Hill. 
In 1759 Colonel Burd, who established 
Fort Burd, pre-Revolutionary and Revo- 
lutionary stronghold at what is now 
3rownsville, found nearby a _ stream 
which he called Coal Run “being entirely 
paved with fine coal.” 

In the succeeding years many a mine 
has been opened, worked for a time, and, 
its output exhausted, abandoned and its 
entrance sealed. Mine patches, the little 
settlements of mine workers which grew 
up around the mine entrance and tipple, 
vanished, leaving only a few foundation 
stones nearly hidden in the undergrowth 
to show where they had been. Yet coal 
continued to be mined, coked, and shipped 
along the Monongahela. 

Mine tipples, those long black or drab 
box-like structures hanging out from the 
banks over the water, disgorge the coal 
from their conveyors directly into the 
waiting cars and barges at the riverside. 

The river boats tow barges laden with 
coal from both:captive and commercial 
mines down to the blast furnaces and 
steel mills and their by-product coke 


THE MONONGAHELA AT NIGHT 


Night and day the steel mills along the Mo- 

nongahela are turning out steel for the weapons 

of war. In 1941, the last year for which sta- 

tistics were available the Monongahela carried 

31,000,000 cargo tons exceeding all other 

rivers of the world except the Rhine and pos- 
sibly the Yangtse. 


plants along the lower reaches of the river 
and the Ohio, Such steel companies like 
Jones and Laughlin and Carnegie-IIlinois 
(a subsidiary of United States Steel Cor- 
poration) own their own mines, These 
are the so-called “captive mines” which 
supply only the parent company and do 
not compete in commercial sales with the 
independent coal companies. 

The towboats are stub-nosed craft, al- 
most as wide at bow and stern as amid- 
ship. They are shallow-draft vessels, 
drawing less than six feet of water, for at 
times the channel bottom may be only 
seven feet below the water-line. The 
freeboard along the sides is sometimes 
less than a foot above the water. Most 
of them are stern wheelers, with a great 
red paddle-wheel tossing a cascade of 
white water behind the boat. These dray- 
horses of the river push their load of six 
barges ahead of them around the many 
twists and turns, from pool to pool 
through the locks on their journeys up 
and down the stream. A six-barge tow 
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transports, roughly, the same quantity of 
coal that an eight-stx car train does, 
nearly 6,000 tons. But these old mon- 
archs of the river are being gradually 
superseded by the less picturesque but 
trimmer and more efficient screw-pro- 
pelled boats. 

These latter slide through the water 
with hardly a ripple and swing their cum- 
bersome tows around the bends with al- 
most no effort. But they lack the bright 
plume of water flashing in the sun and 
the long wake of swells, some white- 
capped, rolling behind them. As the 
paddle-wheel is losing out before the 
screw propeller, so is the coal-burning 
steam engine giving way to the Diesel, 
using oil or gasoline. Small craft, not 
much more than a pilot house on a long, 
low deck, and one stubby funnel from 
which comes a faint bluish smoke, can 
handle a six-barge tow more efficiently 
than do the old river queens. But some- 
thing will be lost when the paddle-wheels 
no longer flash up and down the Monon- 
gahela. 

Fortunate indeed were those who, be- 
fore the stringencies of war interfered, 
were privileged to take a trip on one of 
these boats. Our trip began with a casu- 
ally-put question to my husband and me 
by one of the mine officials : ““How would 
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you two like to take a trip on the river on 


one of >” Our assent was 


ur towboats ?” 
prompt and enthusiastic, for both Lon 
and I had watched the boats pass up and 
down our river for a dozen years and 
wished longingly that we might go on one 
of them some time. Consequently a date 
was arranged. 

At a coal tipple there is no dock for 
s. Our hostess boat stopped 

le a group of empty coal barges. 
A boat-hand was on the gunwale of the 
nearest empty at the shore to help me 
down from the cribbing five feet above. 
Across the stern of two barges, then along 
the gunwale and across the bow of an- 
other, we hastened to the bow of our 
towboat. Here the mate helped us on 
board and showed us our stateroom, then 
up to the pilot house. By this time we 
were already free from the empties and 
under way in open water. Our boat was 
one of the newest of her fleet and one 
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with screw propeller instead of the 
paddle-wheel. She carries a crew of 
eighteen. 


We spent most of the daylight hours in 
house, glass-enclosed and sur- 
gly commodious. Here the object 
of prime importance and interest is the 
bank of levers which takes the place of the 
great pilot wheel on the older boats. Close 


Ewing Gallow 


to the pilot’s foot is the whistle button, 
and speaking-tubes and signal bells con- 
nect directly with the engine room. One 
long boo-eom of the whistle as the boat 
approaches a sharp bend or sees another 
boat coming means, “I’m coming. Are 
you there? Then what are you going to 
do?” The down river boat, with laden 
barges, has the right of way (unless the 
upcoming captain happens to be con- 
trary). 

Before we reached the “arrival point” 
below our first lock, the spot at which 
boats signal their coming to the lock 
master, we saw that we should have to 
wait our turn to get through. The Ea- 
gar Thompson of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
was in the chamber, going up, and wait- 
ing just below the upper “arrival point” 
was Crucible of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany coming down. 

Our pilot whistled for our turn—one 
long to indicate we wanted to go through, 
and two short, saying we would need 
both chambers. The standard lock cham- 
ber on the Monongahela is 360 feet long 
and 56 feet wide. The most used locks 
on the river have two chambers side by 
side, Hence two chamberfuls may be 
passed through at once. When our turn 
came, the pilot headed our barges into the 


(Continued on page 33) 
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THE SATYR OF THE DESERT 


The gigantic boulders that lie 
at the foot of lonely Spitzkoppe 
in the sandy Namib desert have 
been carved into many fan- 
tastic shapes by wind and’ ero-:~ 
sion. Here in this crevice is 
, what appears to be the figure 
a of a satyr with goat like beard, 
a pointed ears and shaggy legs. 


THE 
LOST WORLD 
OF 
SOUTHWEST 
AFRICA 


by Aleko E. Lilius 


RR Uioeawraphilie ibe author WE WERE SITTING, Dr. Schumann and myself, at my lodgings in Johannesburg 
discussing ways and means of making another exploration trip into the Kalahari Des- 
ert. Looking over my small collection of books, he chanced to pick up Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s The Lost World. Weighing it in his hand, he was suddenly lost in 
thought. Then his glance fastened on a map of Africa, which hung on the wall. I 
did not want to disturb him, well knowing that with luck, an interesting yarn would 
be forthcoming. He is a distinguished anthropologist and he knows what he is talking 

about. 
“The Lost World,’ he mused, “how well Conan Doyle coined the title. If you have 
read the book, you will remember that in it he described how a party of explorers, 
under the leadership of the picturesque Professor Challenger, found on a South Amer- 
ican plateau a bit of the prehistoric age surviving. Pure fiction, of course. He tells us 
of encountering pterodactyls, plesiosauri, icthyosauri, and all the other animals known 
only as fossils today. An entertaining book, to be sure but almost impossible. . . .” 
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“What do you mean, almost wnpossible Without hesitation, he walked over to 


’ | interrupted. the map and pointed to a spot in the 

‘Because—no, I am not joking—there empty, yellow space, denoting a desert in 
are still places on earth, and in South the southwest corner of the South Afri- 

frica at that—about which little or noth- can subcontinent. 
ing is known. Spots, which for hun- “Here, in the Namib Desert of the 
dreds, or even thousands of years have former German Southwest Africa, lies a 
been completely isolated from their im- totally isolated, as yet untrodden area, an 
mediate surroundings—just like the unexplored mountain ‘island’ on _ the 
lateau Conan Doyle describes—and great sea of sand. If you could get 
whe re has either survived in its earli- there. : 
est forms or developed into shapes as yet * 3 * 

us. But do not misunder- One day in March our little expedition 

stand me. I do not contend, for one consisting of myself, my assistant Dr. 


ninute, that one would meet in such a Frederick Heyns, Miss C. M. Robinson, 

lace istoric monsters sin a promising young ornithologist and my 

la ibed by Sir Conan ten year old daughter Brita, at last 

r that such an isolated crossed the border of Southwest Africa. 

eg After another month’s travel through the 

s Mandated Territory, we arrived at Wind- 

on.” hoek, the capital. From here we pro- 

Naturally, my next question was: did ceeded another one hundred and fifty 

The he kn such a spot, and if so, where it miles by car to Usakos, a well-known rail- 
ee was located. way junction on the Windhoek—Swakop- 


monster, part lizard, part elephant, that might have lived in pre-historic times. Many othe 
rtles. Immediately above the turtle-like rock, the figure of the satyr is seen again. 


mund section. We were nearing our goal. 

After that we were to enter the deso- 
late, waterless Namib Desert. It is 
little-traversed. In places it is no doubt 
hiding enormous riches in diamonds, 
semi-precious stones and other minerals. 
Large parts of the desert are in fact pro- 
hibited area which no one may enter with- 
out a permit. These permits are very 
difficult to obtain. The authorities fear 
new discoveries of rich diamond fields 
which at once would cause the value of 
diamonds to drop to below the level of 
that of cut glass. 

Dirty and thirsty we stopped at Usa- 
kos’ Hotel for a wash-up and a glass of 
good, cool beer. We asked the owner, 
a jovial German, if he could supply 
us with a native guide to take us to 
Spitzkoppe—‘““The Lost World”, of 
Southwest Africa. He laughed in our 
faces. The place was taboo, he said, and 
no native would ever go near the Spitz- 
koppe. The natives have a story about 
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The foot of Spitzkoppe, about 
twenty miles in circumference, 
is littered with boulders that 
suggest the nightmare of a mad 


the mountain being inhabited by man- 
eating monsters. No Klip-kaffir would 
take us there. 

However, just before leaving the hotel, 
and while busying ourselves with filling 
our water-bags to capacity, and loading 
our car with several additional cans of 
gasoline—there are no water holes or gas 
stations in the desert—a man came sidling 
up to me and asked if we were the expe- 
dition that intended to “look for the lost 
topaz cave of the Great Spitzkoppe.” 

The lost topaz cave at Spitzkoppe? 
That we were trying to get to the moun- 
tain I could not deny, but that there were 
any lost topaz mines, was news to me. So 
I took him aside into the pub, and after 
several whiskies I got his story: and a 
very fantastic one at that. 

It seems that many years ago, a lone 
prospector had, after many difficulties, 
actually succeeded in reaching the mys- 
terious cliff. He had taken two native 
boys along. They had all camped in a 
cave, but during the night the boys had 
disappeared. Several days later their 
horribly mutilated bodies were discovered 
by him. Clutched in the hand of one of 
them, he found a beautiful, large crystal 
of heliodore topaz, the most valuable of 
this family of semi-precious stones. He 
managed to follow the boys’ tracks and 
at last he found a cave, its entrance hid- 
den by protruding rocks, its walls covered 
with crystals. Whether the man, over- 
whelmed by the sight of all these riches 
now within his grasp, went clean off his 
head—or if anything else had happened 


geologist. 


to him while there—no one has been able 
to asceftain. Several months later, he 
returned to civilization. 

He had brought with him enough topaz 
crystals to prove to a world of doubting 
miners that he had actually made an im- 
portant find. But where, he would not 
tell. What had actually happened he 
could not recall without a shudder. Years 
later, he told a strange tale about seeing 
“‘a wall of three cobras” and “the Bush- 
man king or queen on a throne in a cave,” 
all of which had been accepted as the rav- 
ings of a maniac. Another of his tales 
was that he had been kept captive by little, 
yellow men. He had been tortured by 
them ; his flesh had been pierced by small 
arrows. He had scars to prove the ve- 
racity of his story. He also told strange 
tales of large monsters, ghosts and what- 


nots guarding the entrance to the “Lost 
World,” but that, naturally, no one had 
believed to be true. To be sure, the man 
never made another attempt to climb the 
Spitzkoppe, and it seems that no one else 
had, in the meantime, tried to uncover its 
secrets. Or if they had, no one heard 
of them again—but in these parts, par- 
ticularly in the olden days, men used to 
come and go and pass along without any- 
one questioning their doings or later ask- 
ing what had become of them. 

If a man disappeared in the desert, it 
was just too bad. It was all part of the 
game, and the desert frequently exacted 
its toll of human life for the selt-taken 
right of trespassing. As a matter of 


fact, there are in the annals of the local 


In some of the caves there wer 

paintings by primitive Bushme 

showing gazelles and orhinos a 

well as other creatures long ex 

tinct in the Namib desert. Th 

paintings were recorded, measure 
and photographed. 
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authorities records of whole expeditions 
disappearing. 

My learned friend, Dr. Schumann, had 
called this remote, mysterious spot “The 
Lost World.” And now came this 
stranger with a story of his own, that 
seemed to agree in several respects with 
Dr. Schumann’s bold speculations as to 
the “existence of many riddles awaiting 
solution.” 

However, the “Lost Worlds” of Sir 
Conan Doyle and that of South Africa 
are not the only ones existing. In the 
United States there was only recently a 
so-called “Lost World” in the six thou- 
sand foot high, completely isolated peak, 
named Silva’s Temple in the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado River. While the 
results were neither as spectacular nor as 
sensational as could have been reasonably 
expected, the collected data proved both 
useful and scientifically important. 

That night we camped as usual on the 
veld, approximately twenty-five miles 
south of Nsakos, and when the following 
day broke we saw, for the first time, 
Spitzkoppe in all its majestic glory, a 
beautiful stone monument, standing out 
from a dead level plateau, its granite 
“Needle” already pinkish in color as the 
first rays of the yet hidden sun struck the 
top of the 3500-foot peak. Surrounded 
by several lesser summits that looked 
dangerously sharp-toothed from our van- 


tage point, it appeared formidable enough , 


to keep all its secrets well preserved and 
hidden from prying humanity. But even 
twenty-five or more miles away its sides 
appeared as smooth and unscalable as 
glazed earthenware. 


The desert was sandy. In places it 
was covered with succulents and low bush 
with sharp thorns. In parts the desert 
sand was hard packed. Then the going 
was comparatively easy. In other places 
there were protruding ridges of diabase 
stone which made travel downright dan- 
gerous. The going was thus very slow 
and another night overtook us before, on 
the evening of the third day, we at last 
reached our destination, the foot of Spitz- 
koppe. A short distance away large herds 
of springbok and ostriches grazed on the 
veld and we knew that, come what may, 
Our pot need never be empty. 


Too tired to put up the tent, we de 
cided to camp in a cave at the foot of the 
nearest cliff and flopped down on our 
blankets. The wind blew through the 
cave, and it sounded exactly as if some- 
one sighed and breathed heavily. The 
moon was new and I could see the green 
light of the sky shining through the open- 
ing at the other end. But I was too tired 
to become ecstatic over our present weird 
surroundings—and fell asleep. 


The next morning we took an account 
of our surroundings. The first thing that 
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Brita noticed, when leaving the cave, was 
the clear pad-prints of a large leopard, 
which at the last moment apparently had 
changed its mind about visiting us. Dr. 
Heyns, who had stood guard, had never 
noticed it, and still it had crept up to him 
to within a few feet—if one judged cor- 
rectly by the tracks. Yet the “guard” 
swears that he had not been asleep... . 

The cave showed, on closer investiga- 
tion, distinct signs of once having been in- 
habited; how long ago it was impossible 
for me to say. There were time-worn 
stains of fire on the walls and lying about 
on the sand were fragments of what were 
undoubtedly Bushman stone implements. 
It was decided to retain the cave as our 
base for further operations; this despite 
the unpleasant characters of our nocturnal 
visitors. 

Above us loomed the Needle; one look 
was enough to confirm its inaccessibility. 
Besides— we carried no mountaineering 
picks or ropes with us to undertake such 
a hazardous climb. As to the hidden 
plateau—surrounded, as it seemed, by 
huge, lesser sugarloaf-like “needles”— 
surely there was some way of getting 
there. All our efforts were to be con- 
centrated on finding such a way. That 
day we spent in surveying the cliff coun- 
try. The circumference of Spitzkoppe 
at the base must have been about twenty 
miles. While it had before looked as if 
the high peak was the center of the 
“island” it now appeared, that it was 
separated from the island proper by a 
narrow valley. But it was at the foot 
of the peak that we made our first stun- 
ning discoveries. 

All about this gigantic rock lay huge 
boulders, many of which had taken on the 
most fantastic shapes. One, a very large 
rock, resembled a gigantic baboon, buried 
half-way into the earth. Another looked 
like some monster that had become sud- 
denly petrified in the very act of pounc- 
ing upon its prey. Several others, in a 
row on a high ridge, looked like human 
or simian embryos, their enormous, un- 
seeing eyes following our every move- 
ment. There were groups of cyclops, 
Gargantuan in proportions, standing 
guard along the crags and in ravines. 

For some unaccountable reason Dr. 
Heyns and myself were all the time mov- 
ing cautiously about, as if afraid to waken 
this slumbering world of stone. Almost 
unconsciously we carried our guns at the 
ready. Rounding a few large boulders 
which had obstructed our view, we were 
suddenly confronted by two enormous 
stone monsters. One of them was neither 
elephant nor lizard; his right paw was 
resting on a cliff; his long, protruding 
trunk as if searching for something on 
the ground beside the rock. There were 
distinct deep hollows where his eyes 
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should have been. Was this after all, a 
once live, prehistoric monster, turned into 
stone? 

The other was a gigantic turtle, still 
very life-like, as if caught by the sudden 
petrification process while climbing along 
the rock towards the elephant-lizard I 
have just tried to describe. It had now 
cracked in two; sand, sun and wind had 
done their share. 

Strange to say, this was not the only 
turtle shaped rock we encountered. Rest- 
ing on a ridge were several of them, all 
very much alike, and it almost looked as 
if this phenomenon was not a matter of 
pure coincidence. To be quite frank, one 
could go as far as one liked in the matter 
of speculation without being accused of 
nature-faking, because these monsters 
were there to be inspected and photo- 
graphed. 

The next day we all made an attempt 
to scale the stone wall, but we did not 
succeed as the highest and largest boul- 
ders at this point proved too slippery, 
being polished to the smoothness of glass. 
but, we would not give up. 

On the third day of our stay, we again 
decided to try our luck. Starting early 
in the morning, we went by car to the op- 
posite side of the mountains. Here we 
discovered what at first looked like the 
ruins of a castle, but which we later as- 
certained to be another group of strange 
rock formations. From the plain below 
we could now see a dark streak in the 
mountainside, like the discoloration from 
constantly trickling water. It looked 
from where we stood as if this little 
stream was filled with comparatively 
small boulders only, and not at all impos- 
sible to climb. 

We attacked the mountain from this 
point. It was eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing when we began the ascent, but it was 
not before noon that we reached the high- 
est point. We had won. 

Cautiously we descended; this was 
easy. The air was still—as still as in a 
cathedral. We could not help but wonder 
whether we were the first human beings 
to penetrate into this plateau. However, 
before we had taken many more steps 
there was an answer to this unspoken 
question. It was brought home to us 
with unexpected force and in a most dra- 
matic manner. ; 

On the ground before us lay two grin- 
ning human skulls. There were a few 
open, rusty tin cans lying among the cac- 
tus, and a few other fragments of bone. 
What struck me as peculiar was the ab- 
sence of the rest of the skeletons. Where 
had they disappeared to? Only these two 
human crania and their jaw bones—that 
was all. Had wild animals dragged the 
other bones away? 

Then it occurred to me that, perhaps, 

(Continued on page 32) 


THE GIANT BABOON 


One rock resembled the half 
submerged head of a mons- 
trous baboon with a low 
skull and mighty teeth. 
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IN A BUSHMAN’S CAVE 


In such a cave as this the 
primitive Bushmen sat and 
gazed out over the desert. 
They deserted this region 
centuries ago, but examples 
of their stone implements 
were found and traces of 
their fires. 


PREHISTORIC WORLD 


It was such a region of which 
Conan Doyle dreamed when he 
wrote The Lost World —a 
region isolated for thousands of 
years and inhabited by prehis- 
toric monsters. Save for lizards 
and leopards there are few 
creatures living amid these des- 
ert rocks today. 
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SKY ROAD TO MEXICO 


by Mary Parker 


MY HUSBAND AND I recently flew 
down from Toronto to Mexico City and 
in that short time discovered how close 
the three North American neighbors are 
to each other and how deeply they are all 
involved in the business of war which is 
going on in the other hemisphere. 

It was business on my husband’s part 
which took him there, and curiosity on 
mine. I had read dozens of contradictory 
headlines on the part Mexico was play- 
ing in the war effort, ranging from “U. S. 
Business Mistakenly Looks to Mexico 
for Goods” to “U. S. Getting War Ma- 
terial from Mexico!” One day the papers 
would talk as though Mexico were going 
to be industrialized by the following week. 
The next day some other writer would 
announce that manana was still the favor- 
ite word in the Mexican’s vocabulary. 
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Boury from Three Lions 


What we learned in the. time we 
were there was a compromise between 
the two points of view. And the 
town where it seemed to me those two 
points of view met most happily was 
Monterrey. There is-no doubt that Mon- 
terrey’s factories and industrial plants 
are working full time, but around the cor- 
ner from some big modern Americanized 
plant there is always the Monterrey of 
the colonnaded patio where children play 
and shrilling parrots swing in metal 
hoops, and the sun-drenched plazas where 
people sleep in the sun. And in the Plaza 
Zaragoza on Saturday nights the time- 
honored serenata is still the proper way 
for a man to woo a maid. 

When Monterrey was at the end of the 
international highway, it had a spurious 
reputation as a tourist center, and Amer- 


Whatever part of Mexico he 
may visit the traveler invariably 
loses his heart to the children. 
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icans who flocked into the city from 
across the border could say they had been 
to Mexico. Then the highway was com- 
pleted to Mexico City and Monterrey be- 
came an overnight stop. Few bothered 
to go much further afield than the Plaza 
Zaragoza or the brewery, which is just off 
the highway. ‘Consequently, they missed 
the most important part of Monterrey, for 
the city is not primarily a tourist town but 
rather the industrial center of Mexico on 
the main line of traffic between North 
and Central America. If this was true 
in the heyday of tourist travel before the 
war, it is much more true today when new 


factories are springing up in many different localities. 

This was the Monterrey my husband had come to see, 
and thanks to the courtesy of American Airlines officials 
(we had flown by Flagship) and unfailing Mexican 
hospitality, there was little we didn’t see in the few days 
we spent there. i 

Of course our first trip was to the steel and iron mills, 
the largest in Mexico, but the glass factories interested 
me personally much more. Monterrey produces not only 
the lovely hand-blown blue Mexican glass with which 
everyone is familiar, but has a large factory where table 
glassware rivaling the finest in the world is made. We 
saw, too, the factory where the window glass was made 
which replaced the windows in London shattered by Nazi 
(Continued on page 32) 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT MONTERREY 


The Cathedral which dominates the Plaza Zaragoza at 

Monterrey is the most impressive monument to the past 

in Mexico’s most highly industrialized city. It was begun 
in 1630, but it was not completed until 1800. 


AT THE AIRPORT 


Monterrey has one of the 
finest airports in Mexico 
—another link which 
binds this progressive city 
to the United States. The 
airlines are performing 
an invaluable service in 
wartime by speedily 
transporting essential ma- 
terials to the United 
States and Canada. 


American Airlines 


BEFORE WAR CAME TO JUGOSLAVIA 


(Continued from page 9) 


from the galleons of Venice and the 
armies of the Turk. Only a few 
fishing boats with orange lateen 
sails lie now in the old harbor from 
which bright-sailed argosies once de- 
parted to compete with the ships of 
Venice and of Spain on all the seas 
then known to man. Sailors from 
Ragusa went with Columbus to dis- 
cover the new world, and _ they 
scoured the seas with many an Eng- 
lish and Spanish expedition. 

A modern block buster could blow 
Dubrovnik into a million crumbling 
bits, and may have done so by this 
time, but until mow her walls have 
protected her so well that we can 
walk through their gates into the 
sunlight of the Renaissance. 

The main street, Stradun, is about 
two city blocks long and runs from 
the eastern to the western gate. On 
both sides of the street stand the 
palaces of the nobility, four stories 
high, built of marble tanned to soft 
tones of rose, yellow and ivory. They 
are simple and dignified, in the gen- 
eral style of Venice, but the stone- 
workers’ imagination ran riot in 
delicately carved balconies, pointed 
windows, tops of columns carved in 
deep relief where animals and little 
comic faces peep from behind leaves 
and flowers. Alluring shops occupy 
the street floors, where you may buy 
marvellously embroidered native cos- 
tumes, old Persian silks so soft you 
can pull them through a ring, antique 
bracelets and earrings, brass sets for 
making the Turkish coffee 
which you find at your elbow a dozen 
times a day in this country. 
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This street abounds in architectural 
treasures, in particular the Rector’s 
palace with a graceful staircase run- 
ning up from the inner court and a 
portico whose pillars have capitals 
carved wi charming Renaissance 
babies. The term of office of the 
Rector, who was actually president 
of the Republic, was one month, and 
he remained a prisoner in his palace 

ith the Senators who met 
ir silken robes. 


in th The Re- 
ublic defended herself from her 
enemies not so much by force of 
arms as by a wise diplomacy and a 
realistic de whith allowed her 
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to slip tl cS a goodly bit of 
gold now and then to help them for- 
get. She was famous, too, for her 
protection of all who fled to her for 
sanctuary. 


Just inside each gate is a monas- 
tery, with quiet pillared cloisters where 
orange and lemon trees perfume the 
air and silent monks in brown or 
white pace by. The marble customs 
house and the post-office are built 
in Venetian style, and there are 
beautiful fountains, and a pillar of 
Roland. The cathedral is considered 
too new to be attractive, since it is 
only three hundred years old, built 
after an earthquake destroyed the 
perfect little church erected by Rich- 
ard the Lion Hearted as a votive of- 
fering for being saved from ship- 
wreck hereabout, on the way home 
from a crusade. But its treasury 
holds priceless beauties of handicraft. 
The skull of St. Blaise, patron saint 
of the town, is encased in a marvel of 
gold and enamel work set with pre- 
cious stones. Shin-bones and hands 
of various holy people have been 
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preserved in skilfully wrought cov- 
erings of jewels and gold. 

Streets, which are actually flights 
of stairs, lead up from the Stradun 
on both sides, and peasants’ donkeys 
walk up them as a matter of course 
on their way home from market. It 
would seem that all the inhabitants 
of Ragusa in her glory must have 
been nobles, for there are only 
aristocratic dwelling places, and the 
palaces on the upper streets swarm 
with families living very much in 
public. Black-eyed children tumble 
about the staircases, mothers nurse 
their babies on the doorsteps, while 
the fish for supper fries odorously on 
the hearth and the family wash drips 
down your neck from lines stretched 
across the street from one lovely 
balcony to another. 

Just above Dubrovnik the islands 
begin. Geologists say they are moun- 
tains which have walked into the sea, 
and they continue all the way up the 
coast. Each has its story. Korcula, 
which we like best of all, is made of 
marble, and much of Venice was 
quarried from it. The city of Kor- 
cula stands on a headland reached by 
a broad marble stair, and the cathe- 
dral is a poem in the same stone. 
Across the little square is a patri- 
cian’s palace, roofless, with gaping 
windows from which lean full-grown 
trees and vines. 

As you enter the harbor of Split, 
formerly Spolato, you sail right up 
to the front door of an emperor's 
palace, At least, so we saw it before 
the war, a grand facade four stories 
high stretching widely along the 
water front. There remains even the 
balustraded walk on the roof where 
Diocletian paced at sunset, looking 
out across the sea and thinking of 
many things. He lived in the fourth 
century and was the last pagan em- 
peror of Rome. He had offered the 
fractious citizens a kind paternal gov- 
ernment, then an Oriental despotism, 
then bread and circuses, and lastly 
plenty of Christians thrown to de- 
lightfully hungry lions; but all to no 
purpose. So he ordered his architects 
to build the largest and finest palace 
in the world near the Roman town 
of Salonae where he was born, and 
when it was finished he abdicated, 
took refuge here and spent the few 
years which were left him raising 
cabbages. 

The palace covers nine acres and 
is laid out with four great gates at 
the four points of the compass, a 
magnificent peristyle through the 
center, Diocletian’s mausoleum, now 
the cathedral, on one side and the 
temple of Aesculapius on the other. 
In the seventh century the barbarians 
came down on Salonae, looted and 
destroyed it, and the frightened in- 
habitants hid themselves inside the 
walls of Diocletian’s empty palace. 
There they built their houses, leaning 
against the strong masonry which 
was built to stand forever. Medieval 
buildings still climb the inner walls 
and fill the corners with crooked 
streets where houses almost touch 
overhead. In spite of it all the palace 
as a whole is plainly seen, and per- 
haps Diocletian would have enjoyed 
the excitements of the fish market 
and the brightly painted boats which 
turn their sterns to the quay and rock 


up and down with the waves as they 


sell vegetables, fruit and firewood. 


from the islands. 

We have had reports of fighting in 
the streets of Split, of Partisans and 
Germans in turn taking possession of 
the town, so the old palace may al- 
ready have disappeared. In that con- 
nection, it is interesting to hear that 
the Partisans, after losing Split, fled 
to Klis and made a stand there. Klis 
is a very old fortress which defended 
the overland route from Constanti- 
nople to Split, 


_ There is little to say about Bel-— 
grade. The Sava River flows into 
the Danube as majestically as ever, 
but the brave new city built since 
War I is in ruins. Our favorite hotel, 
the Srpski Kralj, has been bombed to 
ashes. Probably many of the people 
who were so kind to us are dead. 
Jugoslavia will see darker days be- 
fore peace comes. But the fierce Slav 
spirit of freedom will see her 
through. 


FABULOUS BIRDS OF AUSTRALIA 
(Continued from page 14) 


most black and has a satiny sheen. He 
also has a blue eye and a strong per- 
sonal taste for his own color. Noth- 
ing blue is safe within his reach and 
he has been known to carry off small 
bluing bags and hang them tastefully 
around his bower twigs. This play 
hall with its stage and gracefully 
curved twig-roof is separate from 
the nest and serves as a meeting place, 
play hall or courtship territory. Here 
he comes to perform an odd, rather 
dignified little dance before an admir- 
ing feminine audience or to play all 
sorts of hide-and-seek or follow-my- 
leader games in and out of the play 
house. 

The satin bird not only decorates 
his bower with bright objects but he 
actually paints the twigs, using a 
kind of vegetable charcoal mixed with 
his own saliva. The gardener bower 
has still more exclusive tastes for he 
uses only fresh flowers and prepares 
a neat lawn on which to place them. 

A gay little chap and an excellent 
mimic is the spotted bower bird 
known familiarly and with a deal of 
affection by bush folk as “spotty.” 
Smallest of all is the little golden 
bower, beautiful in gleaming yellow 
and soft browns. Although he is 
small he builds the largest bower of 
all, sometimes ten feet high, and dec- 
orates it with green moss and flowers. 
Some of his structures are absolutely 
fantastic in shape. 

Close relative of the bower is a cat- 
bird who yowls in strangely feline 
fashion. When a number of them 
“sing” together they sound like a 
witches’ chorus—almost as weird as 
the call of the powerful owl or death 
bird. 

Foremost among the singers of 
Australia are the magpie-larks, a dap- 
per bird in black and white known by 
a great many different names. Among 
Australia’s finest song birds are the 
butcher birds, hooked-billed enemies 
of lesser birds. There are six species 
of bell-magpies or currawongs and 
some of them have notes that sound 
like a bell. Alfred Wallace, great 
naturalist traveler, said that the Aus- 
tralian magpies were as gifted as any 
European songster: “Their joyous, 
easy, beautifully modulated notes, 
carolling from hillside trees before 
the sun is high, wish the world a 
musical good morning,” Many an 
Australian poet has been inspired to 
beautiful lines by the early music of 
the magpies. 


Australia is rich in small passerine 
or perching birds, and one would have 
to write a book to get them all in. 
The blue wrens are “fairy wrens” and 
come in many species. Down south 
they are popularly known as bluecap 
and bluebonnet and are general favor- 
ites. The little heath wren, more 


modestly clad, is a wonderful singer 
and in her own small way mimics in 
the most admirable fashion the calls 
of other birds. As one Australian 
writer, Alec H. Chisholm, says the 
music of the heath wren is “a fragile 
yet masterful piping.” 

There are thirty-seven members of 


’ the flycatcher family in Australia, a 


lovely creature being the satin fly- 
catcher. The lemon-breasted flycatch- 
er makes the smallest of all Australian 
bird-nests. One of them, the restless 
flycatcher makes a funny little noise 
like scissor grinding—like our own 
Ana hummer of California “the 
thimble-sized scissors grinder.” 

An exclusive and characteristic bird 
family with seventy members are the 


honeyeaters. Among them are the 
friar-birds with bald pates, also 
known as leather-heads. There are 


twenty-two species of plumed and 
tufted honeyeaters. There is also the 
“flying coachman” resplendent in black 
and gold with an odd and rather ugly 
patch about each eye. 

There are four members of the 
amusing and sociable babblers who 
like our own western bush-tits run 
around in large, chattering companies, 
hopping from branch to branch or on 
the ground in regular follow-my- 
leader fashion. There are ten mem- 
bers of the musical whistler family at 
one time unkindly known as _ thick- 
heads. The rufous whistler and the 
golden whistler are both beautiful 
singers; their rippling notes are de- 
lightful to hear in the spring. There 
are seven Australian shrike-thrushes ; 
about ninety species of warblers, hosts 
of weaver-finches and the spotted-side 
finch or “diamond sparrow,” a mite 
of abird witha deep, bass boice anda 
born ventriloquist who can make him- 
self sound like several birds. There 
is a large variety of the robin family, 
including that strange combination 
yellow-breasted shrike robin popularly 
known as yellow Bob. There are five 
red-breasts, one being called after the 
English “robin redbreast.” There are 
also strong-billed shrike-tits, to add 
to the oddly named birds of Aus- 
tralia. 

The 


coach-whip birds are yet 


- another family (Psophodes) whose 


loud, sharp call, gave the bird its 
name. The crested wedgebill of the 
dry inland areas is another fine singer 
and ventriloquist known in Western 
Australia as “sweet Kitty Linton.” 


It would be impossible to do justice 
to the birds of Australia in one short 
article. All we have attempted to do 
is to give a hint of the beauty of 
plumage, charm of song, and endless 
variety of habit of the feathered folk 
of Australia who make of the Land 
Down Under a veritable wonderland 
of birds. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


OCBECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration: to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them: to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


HOW A PLAYGROUND GOES 
TO WAR 


It is not often we can be prophetic 
enough to pick out of the day’s happen- 
ings those that will help us enjoy experi- 
ences which are in store for us one, two 
or three years from now. 

But that is just what Southern Califor- 
nia is attempting to do today for the 
millions of Americans who will visit it 
in the future, when the war is over and 
it all “is just a memory.” It is telling the 
story now, while it is happening, of “How 
a Playground Goes to War.” It knows 
that you, as a post-war visitor will find 
new significance and new interest in the 
seashore, in the mountains, in the orange 
groves, in even the gaunt, weird trees of 
the desert if you remember the fascinat- 
ing tales which are being told now of the 
myriad ways in which these attractions 
transformed themselves, overnight, into 
useful workers for victory. 

And here are some of the tales you can 
tuck away into your “memory book of 
the future,” to be recalled on your first 
post-Hitler vacation trip. 

As you lean on the rail of a steamer 
bound for Santa Catalina Island, or on a 
sports fishing boat off San Diego, you 
may pass a sturdy craft, diesel-powered, 
50 to 150 feet long, inbound with gun- 
wales almost awash from the weight of 
its load. 

Its skipper will wave a hearty salute as 
you pass, and then you may remember 
that this is one of California’s famous 
tuna fleet, and that the vessel you are 
watching just a few short months before 
was wearing battleship black, carrying on 
the fight for freedom on any one of the 
seven seas. 

Marines tell of them at Guadalcanal, 
defying the Japanese navy to run sup- 
plies into the blockade fighters. After 
the war, it will be hard to look on the 
tuna clipper as “just a fishing boat.” 

There are other stories you should 
know about the war job of the citrus 
groves as you roam through that lushly 
fragrant region on some future date. 

Doubtless, when this war is ended, Hit- 
ler will wonder where his timetable went 
awry. Historians will spend generations 
adding up his mistakes. But one you can 
ponder on as you loll about, sunning 
yourself under a calm sky during that 
first post-war visit, is that Mr. Hitler 
failed to take into account, how much 
Southern California’s climate would in- 
fluence his life. 

He didn’t know that there was a place 
in America where plane production and 
factory expansion could go hand in hand. 
He didn’t know that the fledgling Amer- 
‘iean aircraft industry years ago had 
picked the site for its nest... a site 
where planes could be test-hopped the 
year around ... a site where assembly 
lines could be lengthened and stretched 
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out of doors without waiting for factories 
to be built . . . a site where workers were 
healthy and happy and could produce 
more than his time-clock slaves. 

He didn’t know that climate, and 
climate alone, could work such wonders, 
or that within a year after we entered 
the war forty-five different types and 
kinds of war planes would have taken to 
their wings from this Eagle’s Nest of 
Southern California. And, finally, he 
didn’t know that by the end of that same 
year Southern California aircraft fac- 
tories alone would be turning out more 
planes than all of those made by the 
three Axis powers combined. 

Nor did he guess that climate would 
have its hand in the building of ships. 
He probably couldn’t vision the great 
rows of ‘ways which would rise on the 
mud flats of Los Angeles-Long Beach har- 
bor or predict that by now one yard alone 
would have turned out twenty Liberty 
ships, enough ships if placed stern to 
prow to form a line seventeen miles 
long. Yes, Herr Hitler didn’t know that 
365 outdoor working days a year could 
be a major factor in setting this record. 

When you roam the docks and break- 
waters after the war, and watch the 
swarm of world commerce in action, re- 
member these Liberty ships, the PT 
boats, the C-1 cargo vessels, the concrete 
boats built at San Diego, the half-melon 
shaped ice breakers, the corvettes and the 
Navy repair ships, the fleets which were 
spawned here to forge a world blockade 
about Hitler and to supply our armies 
and those of our allies. 

We could talk about the fact that 
Southern California is in truth a training 
ground for global warfare. For years the 
movies found their foreign locations — 
from the Sahara to a sea storm, tropical 
isle to craggy Alps—within two hundred 
miles of Hollywood. It is this same va- 
riety and contrast in terrain which en- 
able Uncle Sam to train men here for 
service anywhere. 

Down along the coast of San Diego 
County, marines are practicing beach- 
head landings on the scenic shoreline. 


grounds, and of our waterwavs. the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life: to assist 
the good roads, sajety first. city beautiful, and ail 
movements that make travel saje and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice, 


Combat swimmers, pack on back and car- 
bine in hand, swim miles out to sea rocks 
to rehearse their own commando-type 
tactics. Armored corps trained for the 
Tunisian push on the desert sands near 
Palm Springs and Indio in Riverside 
County. Muroc Lake, in Kern County, is 
a bomb practice range, while on a nearby 
spot on the desert floor marine flyers 
practice carrier landings. In Orange 
County there is a pre-flight base and a 
lighter-than-air base where blimp crews 
are trained for their vital ocean patrols. 
Amid the flowers of Lompoc, in Santa 
Barbara County, crews are given their 
first training in handling the metal 
monsters which the Germans say are the 
best of all our weapons—the formidable 
General Sherman tanks. And everywhere 
pilots are earning their wings. 


MIAMY’S GIANT AIRPORT 


A new $1,000,000 maintenance and of- 
fice building at Pan American Field, 
Miami—the world’s largest international 
air gateway and the terminal through 
which pass more than 100,000 interna- 
tional airline passengers yearly—was re- 
cently opened by President Juan T. 
Trippe of the Pan American World Air- 
ways System. 

In an interview President Trippe de- 
clared, “we are planning in terms of 
speed, larger loads and lower fares. We 
want the average American to think of a 
tour of Latin America as he now plans a 
three hundred mile vacation trip. 

“The coming’ era,” he predicted, “will 
make the average American an interna- 
tional citizen. Schedules and tariffs for 
air travel will be such that everyone will 
want to visit Latin America, and will per- 
mit the average Latin American to visit 
us. We want them to come to this coun- 
try to complete their education and get 
business training. The service will be for 
the average citizen, instead of for busi- 
ness leaders and tourists.” 

International air traffic through the 
Miami gateway, which will increase one 
thousand per cent within a short time 
after the return of peace, will mean, said 
Trippe, “greatly increased cooperation 
and understanding between communities 
and the public of the various countries.” 

Greatly increased international services 
in speeding passengers, cargo and mail 
vital to the country’s war effort and the 
hemispheric defense effort have necessi- 
tated a major expansion of servicing and 
repair facilities of Pan American Airways 
in Miami. 

Vastly increased wartime passenger 
travel into and out of Miami, practically 
one hundred per cent of it by plane, 
necessitated the building of three addi- 
tions to the passenger terminal building, 
next door to the new maintenance and 
office building, within the past eighteen 
months. 
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SKY ROAD TO MEXICO 
(Continued from page 29) 


bombing. There was a huge new steel 
mill going up while we were there 
and a copper plant. Both are probably 
operating by the time this is published. 
We didn’t have time to visit the 
furniture factory, where much un- 
painted furniture is made for shipment 
to the United States, as well as very 
handsome modern furniture, but we 
did get out to one of the lead 
smelteries and refineries. 

Monterrey is the center of a fabu- 
lously wealthy mineral region, and 
carloads of minerals are shipped 
through every «day to the United 
States and Canada. Tungsten, cemen- 
tite ore, antimony, zinc manganese and 
tons of other ores flow in an endless 
stream over the railroads, besides 
the lead bars made in Monterrey it- 
self. Bananas and coffee, mahogany 
and sisal are being shipped overland, 
too, to say nothing of cattle, alcohol, 
beer, pineapples, chicle for the sol- 
diers’ chewing gum, palm leaf hats 
and huaraches. We saw carloads of 
green bananas in bright yellow cars 
going through and wondered how far 
they were going. It was months since 
we had seen a banana in Canada. 

One could write a history and an 
economic geography of Mexico and 
Central America, a textbook on metal- 
lurgy, and a prophecy on the shape 
of things to come in North American 
relations merely by analysing the list 
of products shipped through Monter- 
rey in one month. 

Out of the past comes jewelry, 
wrought in the image of Quetzalcoatl, 
the plumed serpent god of;the Aztecs; 
leather goods tooled by hand with 
their ancient calendar of the sun; 
xocolatl, now called chocolate, a 
favorite drink of Aztec princesses and 
later adopted by Madame de Pompa- 
dour; and miniature wicker furni- 
ture from Queretaro, where Maxi- 
milian was shot while Carlota pleaded 
in vain for his life. 

By air express comes washed: Sal- 
vador coffee, chincona bark and 
dragon’s bloodroot, medicinal herbs, 
dehydrated and powdered bananas, 
powdered garlic and tomato pulp— 
products from every part of Mexico 
and Central America which indicate 
not only the wealth that grows in 
these lands but give an inkling of 
what part they are playing in supple- 
menting the food and medicinal 
supplies of the United Nations. 

While these and many other prod- 
ucts are being flown from Mexico 
City and Monterrey to the United 
States and Canada, others needed to 
keep the machinery of production 
rolling are sent by air express to our 
neighbors south of the border. Steel 
bearings, dry multiple cell batteries, 
auto parts for replacements, calcium 
arsenate, essential oils, casting pat- 
terns, pump shaft bearings, fan and 
generator belts, tractor and plow, 
loom and other machinery parts tell 
the story of increased agricultural and 
industrial production. Into Mexico, 
too, are flown many of the films and 
newsreels made in the United States 
to promote a better understanding 
between the two countries. Plus vita- 
mins for morale and sulfa drugs, 
anti-toxins, vaccines and serums for 
medicinal purposes. Many of the lat- 
ter are from Canada and are destined 
for the British forces in the Carib- 
bean. 
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We were so busy during the day 
seeing the things which my husband 
had come for that I had little time to 
see the smaller “factories” which are 
so typical of Mexico, but I managed 
to find a little time, when the big 
excursions for the day were over. 
Browsing around the city, it was no 
uncommon sight to look in through 
a grilled window at a big room where 
Indians were busily weaving serapes 
or making shoes or leather goods or 
furniture. Industry under these con- 
ditions seems a very personal thing 
and very close to the people. In fact, 
my preconceived ideas of Monterrey 
as an Americanized industrial city 
were almost completely reversed. To 
be sure there is a large American col- 
ony, and most of the tradespeople 
speak English, but the factories are all 
manned by Mexicans, and around the 
corner from the paved streets and 
modern factories are the narrow un- 
paved streets of old Monterrey and 
everywhere the silent, barefooted In- 
dian wrapped in his blanket. 

There’s nothing Americanized about 
the markets either, or a burro 
tethered to the gratings of a mod- 
ernistic house while its owner trans- 
acts his business with the mistress 
inside. Or the escribo publico sitting 
outside the market places. Sometimes 
it is an old man, writing elaborately 
scrolled messages with a fine-pointed 
pen. Sometimes it is a young man 
with a decrepit typewriter. Nor is 
there anything American about the 
dark-faced Mexicans, wrapped in 
hand-woven serapes and kneeling in 
the ugly cathedral before Peter the 
Fisherman in red and gold brocade 
and red silk gloves, with his mitre 
slightly askew. 

Our last evening we spent with 
American friends in their handsome 
California bungalow in the hills out- 
side the city. In that particular 
atmosphere, it. was hard to believe 
that this was, Mexico, but the old city 
crept up on us as we returned to 
the hotel. I couldn’t help but feel 
that, powerful as the economic effect 
of American capital and industry was, 
it still formed only a thin veneer on 
top of an entirely different civilization 
and culture. 

Now we were back at the Aereo- 
puerto del Norte waiting for the 
plane from Mexico City. The tiny 
shadow of the Flagship Monterrey 
grew larger until it became part of 
the big ship. The white marble- 
dusted runways glistened in the late 
afternoon sun as the porters put the 
last packages on the plane—our dinner 
—and the announcer called “A bordo!” 

Our Mexican hosts called out a 
cordial “Adios! Come again!” while 
we tried to thank them in our feeble 
Spanish. The pretty airlines stew- 
ardess welcomed us at the door of 
the plane. Thé starter signaled the 
first officer. We were off, this time 
by way of Chicago. 

We were back in Chicago in time 
for a hasty tea between planes, and 
back in Toronto thirteen hours from 
the time we left Fort Worth. Only 
the day before we had been in 
Mexico. 

In a little over two weeks we had 
traveled thousands of miles in space 


and centuries in time. We had ‘seen” 


the Mexico of the Aztecs and a new 


Mexico turning out millions of dollars ° 


i 


worth of products for the United 
Nations. Now we were back home, 
with a new realization of the impor- 
tance of our neighbor beyond the Rio 
Grande and a new understanding of 
their way of livmg. More than that, 
because we had experienced it our- 
selves, we were conscious for the first 


airlines in linking together the thre 
great democracies of North America, 


hy eae 


-yast potentiali 


for day and night the planes speed 
back and forth between Mexico and 
Canada, weaving new patterns into 
the woof of North American soli- 
darity. 


THE LOST WORLD OF SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


(Continued from page 27) 


these two skulls had been placed 
there as a warning to other possible, 
but unlikely, intruders to stay away. 
If so—to stay away from what? 
Those skulls must have been lying 
there for many years. 

Or had there been a tragedy? Or, 
finally, were these skulls those of the 
two native boys who the crazed pros- 
pector had taken along, and whose 


. mutilated bodies he had found some- 


where in this vicinity? If that was so, 
what animal—except an infuriated 
leopard—could have caused such 
mutilation? 

We continued slowly down toward 
the bottom of our “mystery plateau.” 
Small heaps of sand and soil, brought 
there by the rains, seemed to contain 
a multitude of pieces of chipped, 
black -stone, which on investigation 
proved to be broken arrow heads, and 
fragments of some kind of cutting 
tool, undoubtedly of prehistoric ori- 
gin. A shout from one of our party, 
who had gone ahead, and was now 
climbing towards the largest of the 
several caves in sight, caused us to 
run up to her. It was Miss Robinson, 
who had apparently made some in- 
teresting new discovery. 

We found the cave opening to be 
about thirty feet wide—but its walls 
were covered with strings of Bush- 
man paintings. Thus, it was now 
definitely established that at some time 
our mystery plateau had actually been 
inhabited by human beings. The paint- 
ings themselves were all of a reddish 
color and immensely interesting. 
They showed men and women both 
hunting and dancing. There were 
pictures of gazelles and antelopes still 
indigenous to South Africa. But 
there were also drawings of rhinoc- 
eros and giraffe, now long extinct in 
these parts of the Namib Desert, and 
nowadays found only several hundred 
miles north from here in the vicinity 
of the border of Angola. 

There were, all told, hundreds of 
these figures. There were marks of 
fire on the wall and small pieces of 
iron ore were lying about. This ore 


_ had obviously been heated and was 


reddish in color: perhaps this was the 
dye used by the ancient artists. There 
were also small rings of ostrich egg 
shell, once used as head adomments 
and necklaces by the tiny, yellow- 
skinned, big-humped women. 


There was another large cave across 
the plateau, its walls similarly covered 
with paintings. Not far from a pool 
of crystal-clear, running water we 
made another interesting discovery, a 
small heap of crushed crystals. Some 
of the pieces were fairly large. When 
held against the light, they showed a 
smoky color and were undoubtedly 
specimens of quartz known to the 
jewelry trade as smoke topaz. These 
crystals we pocketed. Meantime, we 


were looking for any other indications - 


of the mythical topaz cave of which 


we had been told at Usakos. If it 
really existed, it must be here some- 
where. We climbed all over the place, 
but to make a thorough investigation 
would take weeks if not months. It 
would have been necessary to move 
the camp over here, which, with the 
dificult ascent was almost an im- 
possible task without carriers. How- 
ever, one day we might return.... 
There was another cavern almost on 
the crest, with a large, round stone 
blocking its entrance. The boulder 
was too large to be rolled aside, but 
I managed to worm my way around. 
What I saw inside this cave made 
me gasp with astonishment. It was 
not a deep cave, perhaps twenty-five 
or thirty feet, but on the left hand 
wall were drawn in black the unmis- 
takable outline of three giant hooded 
cobras, menacingly raising their 
broad heads in an attacking attitude. 
This was certainly not Bushman 
art. The whole composition was of 
distinct Oriental origin. These draw- 
ings were taller than a man, and while 
they were simple, their bold outlines 
were the work of a skilled artist. 
More to the right, in the center 
background, was a flat stone. Obvi- 
ously it had been used as a seat or, 
why not, the chair of a chieftain—a 
sort of throne. But even more as- 
tonishing was the discovery on the 
wall at the back of the throne—the 
faint outlines, partly obliterated by 


erosion—another leering face, inter- — 


woven into a fear-inspiring, tantacled 
form, not unlike a Siamese Garruda 
—a winged, mythological figure, 
neither man nor beast, and altogether 
alien to the African world. 

What wandering  artist-traveler 
from the Far East had, in the dim 
and distant past, thus here recorded 
his passing—whether as free man or 
captive of the little people of the 
desert? Or had in these caves, once 
upon a time, dwelt an unknown people 
or tribe, with stories and folklore of 
their own, unmistakably Oriental, 
brought with them across the warm 
seas of India? 

Involuntarily the story of the crazed. 
topaz hunter came to my mind. Had 
he not spoken of “a cave of three 
cobras” and of “a king or queen on a 


throne?” Our discovery of this cave 
lent a certain weight to parts of his 
yarn, but since these caves surely had 


been uninhabited for centuries, most 


of his story must have been the im- — 


aginings of his deranged mind, doubt- 
less inspired by the mystic signs on 
the walls of the throne cave. 

What a story Rider Haggard could 
have written round this strange dis- 
covery of ours: the origin, history 
and adventures of an unknown people, 
hidden and living on a mysterious 
plateau on top of an isolated “island,” 


_ slowing sinking into the great seas of 


the Namib Desert... . 
* * * 
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THE LITTLE GIANT OF AMERICAN RIVERS 


(Continued from page 22) 


port chamber. They slid in straight 
and true with only inches to spare on 
each side. When they were well 
started in, the mate and his deck- 
hands out on the barges loosed the 
four leading ones from the two next 
the towboat and they coasted in 
smoothly and silently till they just 
filled the chamber. A normal tow 
consists of four large barges hitched 
two and two with two “jokers” or 
smaller barges in front, or of six 
medium sized ones. Thus two large 
and two “jokers” or four mediums 
make a chamberful. The last two 
barges and the towboat herself swung 
into the starboard lock. 

The gates came slowly together 
behind us and the water began to pour 
through the openings in the upper 
gates. Twenty-five minutes after we 
started into the lock we were out 
again in the upper pool, twelve feet 
higher than when we went in, When 
the upper gates opened, the mate and 
his hands on the loose barges cast a 
line around a capstan on the lock wall 
between the chambers, snubbed it 
around a checking post, and so set 
the tow in motion. A few minutes 
work brought it out of the lock along- 
side the barges which had gone 
through with the boat. A little more 
snubbing of rope and snapping of 
chains, and the tow was again in form 
to travel. Going up with empties, 
the boats in some pools often tow four 
barges abreast, with the two other 
barges in front of the two port 
barges. 

The river towns, strung irregularly, 
like knots on a string, spread along 
the narrow shelf of bottom land by 
the shore and hang precariously to 
the precipitous sides of the hills be- 
hind them. In many a town, there 
are streets so steep that the roadways 
are chained off from trafic and even 
the sidewalks become flights of stairs 
scaling the bluffs. Along the upper 
reaches of the river, down as far as 
Lock Five at Brownsville, the settle- 
ments are small and widely separated. 
A slate-gray or black tipple usually 
dominates the scene at the river’s 
edge, with the ‘houses, ofttimes 
monotonously dull and uniform in ap- 
pearance, crowded close beside and be- 
hind it. Rising, usually close to the 
mine entrance, is an ugly man-made 
mountain of slag, which may at any 
time, if it hasn’t already, begin to 
smoulder, giving off wisps of acrid 
smoke and gas and at night lighted 
by will-of-the-wisp flames of green 
and blue and orange which dance fit- 
fully over its surface. 

At some places are long rows of 
coke ovens, making the wasteful but 
highly valued “beehive coke” now 
again so much in demand in the 
making of steel plate. From them 
belch forth smoke and murky red 
flames, and at night they cast a red 
glow against the sky which can be 
seen for miles. 

Along the lower half of the ‘river, 
the tipples and coke ovens give way to 
blast furnaces and steel mills which 


crowd all available space on the river- 


bank. Seen from the river, the great 
Bessemer converters and rows of 
smoke-stacks rise like the pipes of a 
gigantic organ against the background 


of cliff and sky. Gleams of metal, red 


and even white hot, shine from the 
dark caverns of the plants. Smoke 
in pastel shades of blue, green, rose 
and orange pours from the stacks, 
sometimes sailing off in perfect rings. 
At times a shower of sparks bursts 
forth as a converter is opened, or a 
slim pipe, rising by itself, ends in a 
flaming torch. For still, as during 
the past one hundred and fifty years, 
coal and coke, iron and steel dom- 
inate the industrial life of the valley. 

No other river has more con- 
sistently played a vital part in the his- 
tory and development of the nation 
during peace and war. All through 
the French and Indian wars and dur- 
ing the Revolution, the Monongahela 
country was on the_,frontier. First 
the French and then the British used 
Indians as allies and border forays 
were a constant terror to the settlers 
for many decades. It was from Red- 
stone Old Fort (now Brownsville) 
that George Rogers Clark set out in 
May, 1778, on his expedition against 
the British held forts in the Ohio 
Valley. Here his little fleet of flat- 
boats was built, and most of his com- 
pany were Monongahela men. 

Until the coming of the railroad 
in the fifties, the waterway was an 
important link in the route of west- 
ward migration. The first party of 
these western settlers, the founders of 
Marietta, Ohio, came by ox-team to 
West Newton and there built the flat- 
boats to take them on down the 
Youghiogheny, the Monongahela, and 
the Ohio to the mouth of the Musk- 
ingum where they established the first 
settlement in the Northwest Territory. 
In the last eight years before the com- 
pletion of the railroad, 200,000 trav- 
elers transferred from stage to steam- 
boat at Brownsville. Four thousand 
freight wagons a year unburdened 
themselves of their loads at the 
Brownsville docks. The Civil War 
saw a vast increase in the freight 
hauls on the Monongahela. Coal from 
the valley’s mines, brought down the 
river to Pittsburgh, helped to make 
cannon for the Union army and gun- 
boats for the navy. 

During the First World War the 
river again played its part as a life 
line of the nation in bringing to the 
great mills of the Tri-State area 
(western Pennsylvania, northern West 
Virginia and northeastern Ohio) the 
raw materials for the weapons and 
engines of war needed on the battle- 
fields of Europe. Now in these days 
of global strife, the Monongahela is 
again breaking all records in its con- 
tribution to the war effort of the 
United Nations. 

During 1941, the last year for which 
statistics are available, over 31,000,000 
cargo tons were carried by the river 
itself, exceeding all other rivers of 
the world except the Rhine and, prob- 
ably, the Yangtze. Its railroads prob- 
ably carried nearly as much also. The 
coal and coke, iron and steel, which 
make up nine tenths of the total ton- 
nage, find their way in tank and jeep, 
plane and submarine and battleship, 
bomb and shell and bullet, to the 
fighters of the United Nations from 
Guadalcanal to Leningrad. No won- 
der the Monongahela has been called 
The Little Giant of American rivers. 


* * * 
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The Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


DODGE 


ART CALENDARS 
For 1944 


Here are three of the beautiful Dodge Art Calendars for 
1944. Why not give them for Christmas presents? They 
are gifts that carry a message of sympathy and friendship 
for twelve months. 


AUDUBON CALENDAR 
OF BIRDS 


The Audubon Calendar of Birds is generally acknowledged 
to be the most beautiful calendar published in the United 
States. It consists of thirteen sheets plus a cover. Twelve 
sheets are full natural color reproductions of the famous John 
James Audubon paintings of American birds, inset in a two- 
color decorative border. The thirteenth sheet carries a de- 
tailed description of each bird, which includes information 
concerning its range, breeding, habitat, characteristics, etc. 
Below each painting is an artistically designed calendar block, 
also in color. Small size, Flat style, 534x734” boxed each 
75c; Small size, Easel style, 6147x81%” boxed each 95c. 


FAMOUS CALENDARS 
OF CHEER 


Calendars that bring daily inspiration. Each contains fifty-three 
pages of cheerful, sunny mottoes and epigrams from the master 
thinkers of the ages. These calendars are printed in red and 
black throughout, handsomely boxed, with a column for daily 
notes. The covers are printed in four colors and are varnished. 
Contentment Calendar, Sunlit Road Calendar, Calendar of 
Sunshine, Calendar of Cheer, Calendar of Friendship. Size 
6”x8” boxed each 65c. 


FAVORITE CALENDARS 
OF CHEER 


This is a smaller edition of the Calendar of Cheer series de- 
scribed above, but with different mottoes. Twenty-six pages. 
Printed in two colors throughout with covers in full-color and 
varnished. Favorite Sunshine, Favorite Cheer, Favorite Friend- 
ship, Favorite Sunlit Road, Favorite Contentment. Size 
334”x5” boxed each 35c. 


* * * 
For sale at the better department stores, gift, stationery and beok shops. 
DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 116 E. 16th St., 
New York 3, N, Y. 
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War hasnt 


changed Tucson's 
climate! 


SUN still shines practically 
every day of the year—airisdry, 
warm and tonic, regardless of 
Hitler and Hirohite. So come— 
re-energize for the bigger war 
and post-war jobs ahead. But— 
this is important — don’t come 
without advance reservations! 
Write today to our 22-year,non 

profit Sunshine Climate Club 


University of Ariz.* Excellent 
private schools e All grass 
golf courses Guest ranches 


For RESERVATIONS 0 or 
FREE BOOKLET O, write 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 
4346-C Rialto, Tucson, Ariz. 


Your place in the sun is TUCSON 


SKATE, SKI and TOBOGGAN 
At Nearby P. hi. 


Skating in the crisp night 
air around a huge bonfire. 
Skiing down rolling slopes 
—return on the ski tow. 
Tobogganing down a thrill- 
ing 1,000 ft. chute, En- 
joy dog sled racing behind 
a team of real Alaskan 


\ @ 
husky dogs. Good food. 


Come and bring the family. 
Selected Clientele 


|DOCONO 


/V\ANOR 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 


POCONO MANOR, PA. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. Re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of “Travel,’’ published monthly at East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. for October 1, 1943, State 
of New York, County of New York. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, reposes 
and says that he is one of the publishers of 
‘Travel’? and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the dates shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 44, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Robert M. McBride & Co., Inc., 
116 East 16th Street, New York; Coburn 
Gilman, editor, 116 East 16th Street, New 
York; Business managers, none. Owner, 
Robert M. McBride & Co., Inc., a corpora- 
tion; Robert M. McBride, 116 East 16th 
Street, New York, N. Y., Hampton Ander- 
son, Bedford Hills, Westchester Co., New 
York; E. B. Anderson, Bedford Hills, New 
York; Isaac H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 
25th Street. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
None 

That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in case where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company, as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
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TINY PORTUGAL’S FAR-FLUNG EMPIRE 


black-maned lion. On the hunting 
grounds at the south portions of the 
Zambesi river are elephants and white 
rhinoceros and hippopotomi in the 
waters and marshes. There are also 
zebras, antelopes and buffalos. 

Gold is mined in Mozambique, but 
the continuously increasing gold pro- 
duction of the Union of South 
Africa is more important for it than 
its own. Lack of workmen in the 
Rand mines (De Beers) of the Union 
necessitates the employment of more 
than a hundred thousand natives 
from Portuguese territory. The co- 
lonial administration gets a certain 
head-tax which in turn is used to im- 
prove highways and railroads. An- 
gola and Mozambique suffer very 
much at present from a shortage of 
railway material. During the first 
two years of the war they transported 
some five hundred thousand tons of 
coal for the United Nations, and 
about the same amount of war-im- 
portant ores, principally chromium 
and copper. 

During the week all the little vil- 
lages lie quietly under the hot sun. 
A constant stream of small wheel 
carts passes by, bringing copra, al- 
monds, maize and other regional 
products to the harbors from which 
steamers forward them to distant 
places on the globe. On Saturday 
nights life picks up in tempo. Then 
the magaicas, the natives who work 
in the mines, come home, chatting in 
pidgin English which they learn in 
the Union, and wearing all kinds of 
“smart” clothes. They are eagerly 
awaited by the townfolk and the 
clattering of their luggage and their 
tools, mixed with human _ voices, 
makes for a cacaphony of sounds 
which strongly interrupts the sleepy 
life of the week. 

Mozambique enjoys the advantage- 
ous position of a transshipping coun- 
try for the British highlands of inner 
Africa, a position whose value has 
gone up many fold during the war. 
The richness of its mines is not even 
estimated as yet, but on one particu- 
lar spot alone geologists place the 
coal reserves at more than 700,000, 
000 tons. 

During the winter months the mag- 
nificent beach of Lourenco Marques, 
one of the most beautiful and _ pic- 
turesque places on the South African 
coast, attracts visitors as the recrea- 
tion center and sea-resort of the 
Transvaal region. 

The Archipelago of Cape Verde, 
350 miles from the westermost cape 
of Africa, was found in 1460. The 
deserted islands had to be populated 
from outside, for the most part by 
mestizos from the mixture of Portu- 
guese and Jews with Negresses that 
came from the Guinea coast. 

The wide harbor of Porto Grande 


stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this afhant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect, in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. (Signed) E. C. TURNER, 
: Secretary, 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th 
day of November, 1943, 
JAMES J. CUNNINGHAM, 
Notary Public. 
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on the island of San Vicente is one 
of the most important in the whole 
Portuguese empire because of its ex- 
cellent position as necessary port of 
call for all ships going from Europe 
to Brazil or vice versa. In 1939 
Mussolini’s son Bruno, who was later 
killed in a plane crash, inspected the 
Island of Sal in preparation for the 
establishment of an exclusive airport 
for Italian planes to be flown between 
Rome and Buenos Aires. President 
Roosevelt, certainly having known of 
these “preparations,” mentioned the 
Cape Verde islands repeatedly as a 
potentially dangerous take-off point 
for any hostile aircraft trying to at- 
tack South America. 

Portuguese Guinea, an area of 
twenty-two thousand square miles on 
the upper west coast of Africa, had 
to be defended against English and 
French claims by a judgment of 
President Grant on April 21, 1870. 
As arbitrator he recognized the right 
“of the government of His Most 
Faithful Majesty the King of Portu- 
gal to the island of Bolama on the 
African West coast and to a portion 
of the continent facing the island.” 
The colony has about seven hundred 
whites but seventeen ethnologically 
different native groups. While Guinea 
is the oldest of all Portuguese colon- 
ies its actual value is very small. 
There is only one industrial enter- 
prise, the Sociedade Industrial Ul- 
tramarina. As for natural riches, 
there is an abundance of fish and on 
land the hunter finds gazelles, buffa- 
los, lions, elephants and hippotami. 

Portugal’s possessions in India are 
a mere token of the once mighty 
empire of the East, the last relics of 
abundant ancient glories. Portuguese 
India with a population of 580,000 
comprises three different and uncon- 
nected territories: Goa, the capital, 
Damao and the blood-soaked fortress 
of Dio, all on the west coast of India. 
The Hindu natives consider them- 
selves Portuguese and look at the 
other Indians as rather pitiful crea- 
tures. Lately some American prod- 
ucts are being shipped there which 
after a tremendous journey via Lis- 
bon and Lourengo Marques reach 
their destination, mostly in small 
boats. 


Just opposite unhappy Hong Kong, 
the once brilliant British crown col- 
ony, lies Portugal’s dwarf colony of 
Macao, not quite nine square miles in 
size. 


Defended by forts on midget hills, 
sixty and-eighty yards high, Macao 
has the highest density of population 
of any geographical unit in the world: 
212,000 on land, 20,000 living in junks 
and sampans. Doubtless, these fig- 
ures have certainly gone up since the 
Japanese occupation of all the sur- 
rounding territory. Macao was sup- 
posed before the war to have a bril- 
liant future as a tourist center and 
the English very much liked to come 
over from Hong Kong to have a 
good time since Macao is the “Monte 
Carlo of the East.” It has a flourish- 
ing lottery where the poor coolie 
buys hope for a day in the beloved 
game of fan-tan or enjoys the privi- 
lege of smoking opium. Macao is 
the oldest European colony in China, 
having been given to the Portuguese 
in 1557 as a reward for helping to 


suppress piracy in the China Sea. The 
Spanish-Moorish character of its 
buildings reminds the stranger vivid- 
ly of the picture of Californian or 
Mexican cities. 

Macao used to be the last stop on 
the transpacific Clipper line before it 
reached its Asiatic terminus at Hong 
Kong. Its location on the delta of 
the Si-Kiang which waters all south- 
ern Chinese provinces will be useful 
in the development of the city when 
the Japanese disappear. But in 1943 
the Portuguese are in a difficult posi- 
tion. Most of the traffic on which 
Macao relied for its livelihood has 
ceased and, though the territory is not 
occupied, the connections with the 
motherland are very uncertain. 

The anti-opium ‘crusade of the 
League of Nations reduced Macao’s 
income from the sweet smoke from 
$6,000,000 some twenty years ago to 
about $800,000 a year, but it can be 
assumed that the Japanese who al- 
ways foster the poisoning of China’s 
population will have tried as best 
they could to change this state of 
affairs to their advantage. The legiti- 
mate trade of this blossoming com- 
munity reached as much as $50,000,000 
in recent years. 

Here in Asia, some eight thousand 
air miles from Portugal, where there 
are 124 schools to spread knowledge, 
the sacred poet of Portugal, Luiz de 
Camoens, composed in 1556 his fam- 
ous epic Os Lusiadas which glorifies 
the discovery of the Indies by Da 
Gama. Before the outbreak of the 
Pacific war in 1941 the free and or- 
derly life and the excellent educa- 
tional facilities attracted many Eng- 
lish and Chinese well-to-do people to 
live in Macao. 

The last of the Portuguese posses- 
sions is one half of the Island of 
Timor, the greatest of the Little Sun- 
da Islands, the other half belonging 
to the Dutch. At present it all belongs 
to the Japs who, only 350 miles from 
Australia, were for a long time con- 
sidered there as a_ serious threat. 
The islands were naturally often the 
goal of heavy Allied air raids, and 
there does not exist any way to com- 
municate with Portugal at present. 
Portugal could do nothing but pro- 
test—and “express her pain.” 


On the subject of Portugal’s neu- 
trality the prime minister, Dr. Oliveira 
Salazar, said before the National As- 
sembly on October 9, 1939, shortly 
after the outbreak of the war: 
“Britain has asked nothing from us, 
in the name of the age-old alliance 
and friendship that would have com- 
pelled us to enter into the conflict. 
... However, we should not have re- 
mained at peace with our conscience 
(for friends should not turn away 
at a time of need) if we had not re- 
affirmed at that grave moment our 
feelings of friendship and our full 
fidelity to the British Alliance. The 
Chamber knows how Britain appre- 
ciated and welcomed the government’s 
declaration, for the attitude taken 
was the one that best suited the com- 
mon interests of both countries.” 


It seems that up till now the task 
of Portugal’s prime minister has been 
successful. With the Allied victories 
on the African continent the worst 
dangers threatening Portugal have 
disappeared. 


‘What’ the word you think most of 


at Christmas ? 


eles one word men of good will every- 
where associate with Christmas. 


That word is ‘‘Peace. Peace on earth’’... 


There can be no peace this Christmas. Not 
one of us would want the only kind of peace 
there could be, an inconclusive peace. 


But we do want the right kind of peace 
as soon as possible. And this Christmas 


we can help hasten the coming of that 
wonderful day, by making War Bonds 
our chief gift. 


Every Bond you buy brightens the chances 


of a better world than man has ever known. 

How, then, could you possibly give a better 
present than Bonds, Bonds, Bonds? Give them 
to each member of the family. Give them to 
your friends. Give them to everybody. 


Give War Bonds for Christmas 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
Publishers of TRAVEL 
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Have you met the credulous Alfred the sailor — the 
gob that our Navy has taken to its heart? 


Do you know the amiable and philosophical Butch 
the burglar? 


Are you acquainted with Vip’s incredible 
friends with the low brows? 


If not, you don’t know life. You can’t understand the war 
or your relatives or rationing or the income tax or any- 
thing until you have met these scintillating people and 
learned of life from them. They are the creations straight 
from nature of our leading cartoonists. 


IT’S A FUNNY WORLD is the up-to-date book about 
you and your neighbors. It contains, among other things, 
250 hilarious drawings by 47 of the greatest cartoonists of 
the day. It is divided into five parts, with forewords pre- 


ceding each section — such as “Our Fighting Men and 
_ Women,” “The Battle on the Home Front” “Our Future 
Fighters’ — by Quentin Reynolds (cabled from Cairo), 


~ . Corey Ford, Margaret Fishback, Colonel Stoopnagle and 
Don Herold. (These alone are worth the price of admis- 
s sion.) On the cover of the book are facsimile signatures 
of the contributing cartoonists. Altogether a prize package. 
. Let’s take time out to laugh at ourselves. What a book for 
_ sending to the men of our armed forces! It’s a full-fledged 
- > ‘augh riot! 


Its A 
Gir. Funny World 


$2.50 


EDITED BY 


Gurney Williams 


THE ASTONISHING LIFE OF 


Jimmy Doolittle 


Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle has 
written across the skies one of the 
most amazing careers in American 
aviation, This is the first full-length 
biography of the man who is known 
as “Greased Lightning” and the “Fly- 
ing Ambassador’; who has dare- 
deviled his way from coast to coast, 
across the Andes and into the heart 
of Japan; who has set more speed 
records than any other man. Don’t 
miss this up-to-the-minute story of 
the flying general from Shangri-la. 
Just out. Illustrated. $2.75 


LIGHTNING 
IN THE SKY 


By Carl Mann 


The Inside Story of Japanese Spies in America 


The sensational story of the gigantic, invisible 
Pacific - to - Atlantic pincers controlled in Tokyo, 
which for seven years slowly closed on the heart of 
America. Object: some day to dictate peace in the 


White House. 


The story of the great Japanese betrayal uncovered 
by the battle of the F.B.I. and U. S. Naval Intelli- 
gence vs. the Japanese Spy System, as told by Alan 
Hynd, is one of breathless excitement. The reader 
is carried at a galloping pace through the whole 
astonishing course of events. The book reads like 
an Oppenheim and Sax Rohmer rolled into one— 
and it’s all true! The author of “Passport to Trea- 
son” once more has written a “must” book for 
every American. 


Fifth large printing. $3.00. 


BETRAYAL 
FROM THE EAST 


By ALAN HYND 


SAX ROHMER 


creator of the Dr. Fu Manchu stories, 
is back again with a rich and excit- 
ing spy novel of World War II. 

“Fu Manchu regulars should read 
this for an attack of their favorite 
brand of shivers.”—Will Cuppy, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Book Review. “Pos- 
sibly because of the current low ebb 
of whodunits, Sax Rohmer sparkles 
like a tried-and-true ruby.”—NEWS 
WEEK. $2.50 


SEVEN SINS 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 116 E. 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


